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WALTER  H.  PAGE 

“Who  represented  America  in  London  as  no  other  Ambassador  in  London 
lias  ever  represented  us,  with  the  exception  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  during 
the  Civil  War.” 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 


“No  combination  of  the  peace-loving  Nations  can 
be  effected  without  both  branches  of  the  English  speak¬ 
ing  peoples.  The  British  Empire  and  the  great  Re¬ 
public  of  America  must  be  the  main  guardians  of 
civilization  hereafter,  the  conscious  and  leagued  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  world.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  assured  and 
permanent  stability  without  it.  The  ranged  arches  of 
any  world  structure  will  fall  without  our  united 
support.” 

*  *  * 

“The  foundations  of  the  instinctive  and  necessary- 
friendship  between  England  and  America  have  never 
been  shaken.  They  are  set  too  firmly  even  for  the 
shocks  of  war  to  have  moved  them — too  firmly  in  blood 
and  in  institutions,  and  in  aspirations,  in  literature,  in 
language  and  in  manifest  destiny.  At  bottom  there  is 
unity  in  all  the  great  aims  of  life — in  the  value  set  upon 
individual  liberty,  in  the  great  scheme  of  free  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  type  of  character  that  the  English  speaking 
world  has  evolved,  in  the  standards  of  fair  conduct, 
and  of  honor,  in  domestic  relations,  hospitality,  in 
genuineness,  and  in  truth-telling. 

“The  same  human  coin  rings  true  to  each  of  us  and 
the  same  rings  false.  There  are  no  other  two  different 
and  independent  great  Nations  in  the  world,  and  there 
never  were  two  others  that  had  so  much  in  common.” 


Walter  H.  Page. 
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THE  episodes  chosen  to  represent  the  outline  of 
the  history  and  tradition  of  Charlotte  and  Old 
Mecklenburg  in  the  Pageant  have  been  approved  by  this 
Committee.  The  dramatic  design  and  treatment  of  the 
material  has  been  left  to  the  author,  but  condensations 
and  variations  from  the  literal  facts  of  history,  made  in 
the  interest  of  dramatic  effect  and  to  save  time  in  the 
performance,  have  been  made  with  our  consent. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Fore,  Chairman. 

Historical  Committee. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


THIS  pageant  presents,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Historical  Committee,  a 
dramatization  of  the  significant  events  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years  in  the  chronicle  of  old  Mecklenburg 
together  with  a  masque  which  deals  with  the  forces 
which  are  still  shaping  the  community.  In  view  of  the 
chief  anniversary  which  it  celebrates,  however,  the 
scenes  leading  to  the  Declaration  of  May  20,  1775,  and 
the  events  of  the  Revolution  following  it,  have  been 
given  more  in  detail.  These  episodes  follow,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  records  of  the  time ;  but  these  records  are 
supplemented  and  colored  to  some  extent  by  the  body 
of  local  tradition.  The  actual  words  of  the  characters 
are  used  where  they  are  available.  In  the  case  of 
Rednap,  parts  of  certain  speeches  are  taken  literally 
from  the  verses  of  his  prototype,  Rednap  Howell. 

For  the  careful  and  extended  study  of  the  history 
and  tradition  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  conscientious 
gathering  of  all  this  material,  the  author  wishes  to 
acknowledge  his  debt  to  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fore  and  the 
members  of  the  Historical  Committee.  This  pageant 
could  make  use  of  but  a  small  portion  of  the  data 
furnished  by  the  committee ;  the  mass  of  it,  if  adequately 
preserved,  will  earn  the  equal  gratitude  of  future 
celebrations. 


Thomas  Wood  Stevens. 


Outstanding  Dates  and  Events  in  Early 
North  Carolina  History 


The  Expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Landed  at  Roanoke 

Island  .  1585 

The  Birth  of  Virginia  Dare .  1587 

Land  from  Virginia  to  Florida  Named  Carolina .  1629 

Government  of  the  Lords  Proprietors . 1663-1728 

First  School  at  Pasquotank .  1705 

French  Huguenot  Settlement  Between  Neuse  and  Trent .  1707 

De  Graff enreid  and  the  Swiss  Arrive .  1710 

War  with  Tuscarora  Indians .  1711 

Division  of  North  and  South  Carolina .  1712 

The  English  Settled  at  Wilmington,  N.  C .  1725 

The  King  Buys  North  Carolina  from  the  Proprietors .  1728 

The  Scotch  Irish  Settled  the  Piedmont  Section  of  N.  C .  1734 

The  Germans  Come  to  the  Piedmont  Section  of  N.  C .  1740 

The  Highland  Scotch  Come  to  Eastern  N.  C .  1740 

The  Moravians  Come  to  North  Carolina .  1751 

Daniel  Boone  Lived  in  North  Carolina . 1751-1775 

Colonel  Innis  Commanded  North  Carolina  Regiment  in  French 

and  Indian  War .  1754 

Resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  in  Wilmington,  N.  C .  1765 

Tryon  Built  the  Palace  at  Newbern  Costing  $85,000.00  Wrung 

from  Taxes  on  the  People .  1769 

The  Battle  of  Alamance  in  Resistance  to  Taxes .  1771 

The  Edenton  Tea  Party .  1774 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence — May  20th, 

1775 — the  Date  on  the  N.  C.  Flag .  1775 

The  Battle  of  Moore’s  Creek — the  First  Victory  of  the 

Revolution  .  1776 

Halifax  Resolves — Date  on  N.  C.  Flag,  April  12th .  1776 

State  Constitution  Adopted — November  18th .  1776 

Nine  Regiments  of  N.  C.  Troops  Marched  North  to  Join 

General  Washington  in  the  Spring  of .  1777 

And  took  part  in  the  Battles  of  Brandywine  and  German¬ 
town.  They  went  into  Winter  Quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 

where  many  died  from  exposure  and  privation . 1777-1778 

They  remained  with  Washington  until .  1779 

Taking  part  in  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  and  Stony  Point. 

Among  these  were  the  Mecklenburg  troops  under  Colonel 
Thomas  Polk  and  General  W.  Lee  Davidson. 

Returned  South  to  Take  part  in  2nd  Battle  of  Charleston .  1779 

The  Mecklenburg  troops  took  part  in  the  Battles  of 
Ramseurs  Mill,  Hanging  Rock,  Camden. 

250  Men  under  Major  W.  R.  Davie  resisted  the  British  Army 

under  Cornwallis  at  Charlotte,  Sept.  26th .  1780 

Mecklenburg  troops  also  had  part  in  the  Battles  of  Kings 
Mountain  and  Guilford  Court  House,  the  Cowpens  and 
Eutaw  Springs. 

Washington,  as  President,  visited  Charlotte .  1780 


PROLOGUE 

Spoken  in  the  Character  of 

REDNAP,  THE  POET 

HEAR  ye,  folk  of  this  town  of  Charlotte,  hear ! 

And  men  and  women  of  this  ancient  shire — 

I  call  you  back  across  the  years,  far  back, 

To  that  dim  time  when  first  your  fathers  came 
To  take  this  virgin  land  and  drive  their  plows 
Across  new  fields  which  from  the  wilderness 
They  won  and  ’stablished.  Here  behold  the  source 
And  flowing  of  that  mighty  stream  of  life. 

From  still  beginnings,  quiet  springs  and  deep, 

Along  these  meadows ;  you  shall  see  this  tide 
Fret  at  its  bonds,  and  gather  head,  and  rear 
Its  foaming,  wrathful  flood  of  power,  and  whelm 
And  sweep  to  seaward  kindling  tyrannies.  .  .  . 

And  I — I,  Rednap,  lashed  the  flood  to  rage, 

Singing  and  laughing  with  my  bleeding  mouth, 
Laughing  and  singing  with  my  smitten  lips. 

My  vision  flames.  .  .  .  Attend,  for  here  begins 
The  current  of  this  changing  life-stream.  List ! 
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THE  INDIANS  AND  THE  SETTLEMENT 

EPISODE  I. 


A  faint  ray  of  morning  light  falls  through  the  trees, 
and  discloses  the  figure  of  a  young  Indian  kneeling  to 
drink  at  a  spring.  He  rises  as  the  light  seems  to 
spread  along  the  hillside  above,  where  we  see  the 
rounded  roofs  of  the  lodges  of  the  Catawba  village. 
The  ashes  are  being  blown  from  a  fire  at  the  center  of 
the  stage,  and  the  smoke  goes  up  from  the  blaze.  The 
squaws  move  among  the  lodges  and  the  braves  gather 
for  the  day’s  hunting.  Some  are  in  blankets  and  some 
carry  guns,  for  the  white  men  are  already  in  the  land; 
others  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows ,  and  have 
dogs  of  doubtful  breed  at  heel. 

A  sudden  stir  among  the  dogs  and  children  indicates 
the  coming  of  visitors,  and  the  Indians  gather  to  meet 
them.  Three  white  men  appear,  Matthew  Toole  guid¬ 
ing  the  Governor’s  Commissioners,  lames  Carter  and 
Col.  Alexander  Osborne.  One  of  the  head  men  of  the 
village  comes  forward  to  meet  them,  very  courteously, 
and  Toole  is  seen  to  speak  with  him;  the  head  man 
instantly  goes  off  to  bring  the  chief. 
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carter  :  This  is  King  Haigler’s  village — you  are  sure, 
Mr.  Toole? 

toolE:  Yes,  Mr.  Carter.  It’s  the  head  village  of  the 
whole  Catawba  nation. 

carter  :  And  what  about  this  King  Haigler  ? 
toolE  :  He  is  here.  They’ve  just  sent  him  word. 
carter:  He  chooses  a  fine,  pleasant  spot  to  live  in. 
Good  land. 

toolE  :  And  good  hunting.  He’s  a  great  man  among 
them.  You  won’t  really  need  me — he  understands 
English  well  enough. 

carter:  You  will  stay  with  us,  just  the  same,  Mr. 
Toole. 

toolE:  I  hope  you  will  not  be  too  hard  on  them. 

They’re  by  way  of  being  neighbors  of  mine. 

carter:  And  you’re  afraid  they  may  run  off  your 

cattle  if  I  speak  to  them  plain.  Well,  I  shall  do  it — it’s 

the  Governor’s  order. 

toolE  :  I  understand,  sir.  I  understand. 

[Enter  King  Haigler,  followed  by  the  men  of 
his  council.  He  stops  as  Toole  comes  forward 
to  greet  him.] 

King  Haigler,  I  come  to  bring  to  your  village  the  two 
sons  of  the  great  chief  of  the  English,  the  Governor. 
They  wish  to  sit  in  council  with  you. 

[Haigler  bows,  and  his  men  take  places  in  a 
council  circle.] (  • 

carter  :  Why  do  you  tell  them  we  are  the  Governor’s 
sons? 
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TooeE  :  He  will  understand  your  authority  that  way. 
carter  :  You  take  too  many  liberties,  Mr.  Toole. 
TooeE:  Believe  me,  Mr.  Carter,  this  is  the  best  way 
to  talk  with  them. 

osbornE:  He’s  right,  Mr.  Carter.  Better  give  them 
the  speech  they  know. 

haigeEr:  [ opening  the  council]  I  speak  for  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  nation.  I  am  called  Haigler.  [to  Toole ]  You, 
man  of  tongues,  know  me  to  be  Haigler.  I  give  to  the 
sons  of  the  great  chief  of  the  English  the  welcome  of 
my  village.  Our  fires  are  warm.  Our  trails  are  open. 
We  are  your  children.  What  will  you  say  to  us? 
carter  :  The  Governor  has  sent  us  to  you  to  say  that 
your  people  have  been  in  mischief  these  past  four 
years.  He  has  had  enough  of  your  petty  thieving, 
your  cattle  raiding,  horse  stealing,  and  no  end  of  mur¬ 
ders  along  the  edge  of  the  Cherokee  country. 
haigeEr:  [sternly]  The  Cherokees  are  not  my  peo¬ 
ple.  I  speak  for  my  people.  My  ears  are  not  open  to 
the  white  man’s  speaking. 

TooeE  :  Please  sir,  let  me  tell  him. 

carter  :  Plain  speech  is  what  we  came  for. 

osbornE:  One  moment,  Mr.  Carter.  No  use  to 

ofifend  him.  There  are  only  three  of  us,  and  it’s  a  long 

way  to  the  nearest  garrison. 

carter:  You’re  not  afraid  of  him,  Col.  Osborne? 

osbornE  :  Pm  afraid  of  losing  what  we  came  for. 

carter:  Handle  the  business  yourself.  I  wash  my 

hands  of  it. 

osbornE  :  King  Haigler,  we  want  to  know  your  peo- 
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pie  better.  We  want  you  to  know  the  white  people 
better.  Will  you  listen  to  me? 

haigler:  [sternly  assenting]  I  stand  here. 

osbornE:  There  have  been  many  tales  of  the  evil 
things  your  young  men  have  done.  Our  father,  the 
great  chief  of  the  English,  wishes  to  close  his  ears  to 
these  tales,  for  he  is  your  great  father  also.  But  your 
young  men  will  not  keep  their  hands  from  his  people’s 
goods.  This  is  wrong.  What  do  you  say  of  it? 
haigler  :  I  do  not  understand.  Our  young  men  are 
hungry.  They  come  to  the  lodge  of  the  English  and 
ask  for  food.  It  is  a  man’s  right  to  have  food  when  he 
is  hungry.  The  English  say  there  is  no  food.  Our 
young  men  are  angry,  for  they  have  eaten  nothing. 
They  go  into  the  ,English  lodge  and  they  find  food 
there.  Is  this  good,  that  the  hungry  men  be  fed  with 
lies? 

carter:  [testily]  A  man’s  victuals  are  his  own - 

TooeE:  But  it’s  their  custom  always  to  give  food  if 
they  have  it.  I  can’t  explain  it — they  seem  to  think  it 
belongs  to  everybody. 

carter  :  Good  Lord !  A  man’s  property - 

osbornE:  You  should  plant  your  own  corn,  Haigler. 
haiglEr:  We  planted  our  own  corn  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  came.  Now  the  English  plant  in  all  the  good 
fields.  I  cannot  help  it  if  the  young  men  are  hungry 
in  the  winter.  The  English  have  taken  the  fields,  and 
the  deer  have  run  to  the  mountains. 

carter:  [ interrupting ]  We  know  all  that.  Your 
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men  have  gone  to  our  mills  and  stolen  meal — taken  it 
by  force - 

osbornE:  Let  that  pass,  Mr.  Carter.  Haigler,  last 
moon,  below  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  an  Indian,  said 
to  be  one  of  your  young  men,  stole  a  girl  child  from 
her  home  and  killed  her  in  the  woods.  She  was  found 
there — scalped.  What  do  you  say  to  this? 
haigler:  [suddenly  energetic]  This  is  true.  The 
young  man  was  drunk.  His  own  family  brought  him 
before  this  council,  and  the  council  said  he  must  die. 
That  the  English  might  see  that  we  do  what  is  just,  we 

called  Englishmen  here  to  see.  You - 

[To  Toole] 

— man  of  tongues,  you  were  here.  You  saw.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  word  of  the  council,  his  brother  took  his  life. 
osbornE:  Is  this  true,  Mr.  Toole? 

ToolE:  Yes,  it’s  true.  I  never  knew  it  was  his  bro¬ 
ther.  Never  knew  what  the  crime  was.  Didn’t  pay 
attention,  I  guess. 

osbornE:  You  were  here  as  a  representative,  Mr. 
Toole.  You  should  have  taken  note. 
toolE  :  It’s  not  always  easy  to  understand  them,  sir. 
haiglEr:  The  English  rot  corn  in  vats  and  make  the 
fire  drink  that  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  water 
snake.  They  give  it  to  my  people  for  skins  and  grain 
and  land.  My  young  men  go  mad  with  the  fire  drink. 
Who  is  to  blame  then  ? 
osbornE:  What  can  we  do? 

haiglEr:  I  am  a  chief.  I  give  my  word,  and  as  I 
have  said,  my  people  do.  Your  great  chief,  the  Gov- 
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ernor  Dobbs,  can  he  not  give  his  word,  too,  and  stop 

his  people  from  selling  the  fire  drink? 

osbornE:  Not  so  easily,  Haigler. 

haigeEr:  [in  a  level  tone]  You  say  no.  I  say  no. 

osbornE  :  W e  try  to  control  the  selling  of  drink  to  the 

Indians. 


haigeEr:  [still  level]  You — try - 

osbornE  :  I  will  tell  Governor  Dobbs  what  you  say  of 
this.  What  else? 


haigeEr  :  Long  ago  the  Master  of  Life  gave  this  land 
to  my  people.  Other  land  he  gave  to  the  Cherokees 
and  to  the  Tuscaroras.  Then  the  English  came.  They 
have  broken  the  villages  of  the  Cherokees,  and  swept 
them  on  toward  the  down  trail  of  the  sun.  .  .  But  we 
were  peaceful.  We  had  in  the  beginning  only  the 
skins  of  beasts  to  keep  us  warm  in  winter.  You  gave 
us  blankets.  The  blankets  are  good.  We  hunted  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  You  gave  us  guns.  These  are 
good.  We  like  the  English.  We  are  their  children. 
.  .  .  But  you  must  keep  the  fire  water  from  my  young 
men.  .  .  And  now  I  will  move  my  village  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  so  that  the  young  men’s  trails  may  not  be  near 
the  roads  of  the  English.  I  have  spoken. 

[ The  Council  rises.] 

osbornE:  We  have  heard  you,  Haigler,  and  we  will 
tell  our  father,  the  Governor,  what  you  have  said.  We 
give  you  our  hands  in  friendship.  Farewell. 

[Osborne,  Carter  and  Toole  go  off  the  way 
they  came.  The  light  fades  from  the  scene  as 
the  Indians  depart.  Almost  immediately  it 
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glows  again  and  the  place  is  empty.  Then  a 
new  figure,  a  settler  on  horseback,  burdened 
with  great  saddlebags,  arrives.  He  is  followed 
by  his  wife  on  another  horse,  similarly  bur¬ 
dened,  and  two  boys  and  a  servant  with  packs 
on  their  backs.] 

The  settler:  [in  broad  Scotch]  Get  down,  Mary. 
Here’s  a  spring,  wi’  a  clear  burnie  running  down  from 
it. 

[The  boys  drop  their  packs  and  throw  them¬ 
selves  down  to  drink  at  the  spring,  one  of  them 
taking  a  cup  of  water  to  the  woman,  who  does 
not  dismount.] 

the  settler’s  wife  :  How  much  farther  do  ye  mean 
to  go,  Jock? 

the  SETTLER :  I  dinna  ken. 

the  settler’s  wife  :  It’s  a  gude  spot. 

the  settler  :  Ay.  It’s  a  gude  spot. 

the  settler’s  wife  :  I’m  verra  tired  of  riding  on  and 

on. 

THE  settler:  Ay,  Mary.  I  am  myself.  Ye  maun 
get  down. 

the  settler’s  wife  :  Is  this  the  spot  you’ve  chosen, 
Jock? 

the  settler:  It’s  a  gude  spot.  Ye  said  so  yourself, 
Mary. 

the  settler’s  wife:  It’s  a  queer  lonesome  spot,  wi 
ne’ar  a  neebor  nor  so  much  as  a  sheep  dog  on  the  hill. 
the  settler  :  It  was  bound  to  be  so,  Mary.  But  wi’ 
God’s  blessing  it  may  not  always  continue  so. 
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the  settler’s  wife:  There’s  nae  kirk. 
the  settler:  That’s  true,  Mary,  but  there  will  be, 
when  folks  enough  come.  There’s  Mr.  Craighead 
preaching  nigh  us  now. 

the  settler’s  wife  :  Well,  Jock,  am  I  to  get  down  ? 
the  settler  [uncertainly]  I’m  nae  sure  it’s  the  will 
of  God. 

the  settler’s  wife  :  Bless  my  soul  and  body,  there’s 
a  man  riding  in  a  wagon,  and  two  women  wi’  him. 
Stand  by,  Jock.  I’ll  get  down. 

[As  she  dismounts,  Thomas  S pratt  enters,  with 
his  wife  and  his  daughter  Susan,  in  a  wagon.] 
the  settler  :  A  welcome  to  ye,  sir. 

Thomas  spratt:  Good  day,  my  friend.  Are  you 
camping  here  for  the  night  ? 

the  settler:  [with  a  look  at  his  wife]  Ay — we’re 
staying  the  night.  There’s  a  gude  spring.  It’s  a  likely 

spot. 

spratt  :  I’ve  seen  nothing  fairer,  jolting  all  the  way 
from  Pennsylvania.  Step  down,  Susan.  We’ll  stop. 
THE  settler’s  WIFE:  [looking  at  the  newcomers]  Am 
I  to  get  up  again,  Jock? 

The  settler:  [to  Spratt]  I’m  a  mon  that  talks  right 
out,  sir.  Tell  us  now,  be  ye  Church  of  England? 
spratt  :  I  am  not.  I’m  a  Presbyterian. 
the  settler  :  Ye’ll  not  get  up  again,  Mary. 
spratt  :  And  I’m  a  Whig,  if  you  want  to  know. 

The  settler:  Mary’  there’s  a  wee  drap  of  whusky 
in  the  saddle  bag;  let’s  be  giving  the  gentleman  a  nip. 
[The  Settler's  Wife  brings  the  bottle  and  falls 
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into  cordial  talk  with  Mrs.  S pratt  and  Susan.] 
spratt  :  I’ll  go  no  further.  Do  you  know  who  gives 
lines  for  the  grant  of  land  hereabouts? 
the  settler:  I  do  not.  We  passed  the  last  survey¬ 
or’s  blazing  three  days  ago. 

spratt:  I’m  for  building  a  house  and  settling  the 
question  of  claims  later.  Most  likely  the  land  belongs 
to  the  King — God  bless  him. 

the  sETTeEr  :  God  bless  him — and  a  firm  foundation 
to  you,  sir.  What  might  be  your  name? 
spratt:  Thomas  Spratt. 

[Spratt  is  about  to  ask  the  Settler  his  name 
when  a  new  figure  appears — a  heroic  young 
man,  striding  easily,  pack  on  back,  along  the 
ridge  of  the  hill.  The  newcomer  pauses  and 
hails  those  at  the  spring.] 
the  young  man  :  Halloo — below  there. 

THE  SETTeEr  :  Look  you,  Mary.  The  spot  is  nae  so 
lonesome. 

spratt  :  Come  down,  friend. 

the  young  man  :  It’s  early  still.  I’d  thought  of  go¬ 
ing  on  further. 

spratt  :  You’ll  find  nothing  better.  Stop  a  bit. 

[Susan  Spratt  is  standing  just  a  step  apart 
from  the  boys  and  the  other  women.  The 
young  man  sees  her.] 

THE  young  man  :  I’ll  just  give  you  good  day,  and  be 
going  on.  What  are  you  doing  here? 

[He  comes  a  few  steps  down  the  hill.] 
spratt:  Making  camp,  and  I  for  one  am  minded  to 
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stay  here  for  good.  I’m  for  building  a  house.  We’ve 
gone  far  enough.  Come  along  down. 
the  young  man  :  So  you’re  settling  here  ? 

[Still  with  his  eyes  on  Susan.} 

I — I  thought  I’d  go  further  up  toward  the  hill  country. 
[Susan  has  stepped  over  by  the  spring  and  dips 
a  gourd  full  of  vuater,  still  looking  steadily  at 
the  young  man.  ] 

spratt  :  You’re  a  likely  lad.  We’d  be  pleased  to  have 
you  stop  for  some  refreshments. 

THE  young  man  :  I  thank  ye  kindly.  I  thought  I’d 
be  a  moving  on  toward  the  Cherokee  trail. 

[His  words  fail ,  and  he  walks  fascinated 
toward  the  girl  with  the  dripping  gourd.] 
susan  :  Will  ye  have  a  gourd  from  the  spring? 
the  young  man  :  I  will.  God  bless  ye. 
susan:  [handing  him  the  gourd]  What  might  your 
name  be  ? 

the  young  man  :  Thomas  Polk.  After  you,  ma’am. 
[She  drinks  from  the  gourd  and  passes  it  to 
him.  His  eyes  never  wander  from  her  face. 
He  drinks.  The  light  fades  from  the  scene.] 
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CHARLOTTE,  PRINCESS  OF  MECKLENBURG, 
FOR  WHOM  CHARLOTTE  WAS  NAMED 


EPISODE  II 


Qharlotte 

Years  have  passed.  The  spring  is  now  enclosed  in  a 
low  circular  stone  curbing.  Behind  it  is  the  gateway 
to  Thomas  Spratfs  house.  Across  the  stage  from  it  is 
the  tavern,  of  which  we  see  only  the  sign  and  some 
tables  hospitably  set  out  under  the  trees.  At  one  of 
these  tables  sits  Henry  Eustace  McCulloch,  with  his 
clerk,  and  John  Froliock,  his  Register  and  chief  of  the 
survey.  Settlers  are  coming  from  time  to  time  to  him, 
paying  their  fees  and  receiving  the  coveted  documents 
securing  them  in  the  possession  of  their  lands.  Mc¬ 
Culloch  is  a  firm,  energetic,  honest  type.  Froliock  very 
suave  and  not  so  trustworthy.  As  they  work,  the 
town  crier  mounts  a  box  outside  the  tavern  yard  and 
makes  his  proclamation. 

the:  criEr:  Oyes,  Oyes,  Oyes!  Know  all  men  of 
this  county  of  Mecklenburg  that  on  this  day  they  may 
come  before  his  Honor  Mr.  Henry  McCulloch,  agent 
for  his  Excellency  Lord  George  Selwyn,  grantee  under 
His  Majesty  and  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  this  Prov¬ 
ince,  and  may  obtain  title  and  right  to  lands  now  under 
settlement  or  to  be  under  settlement  in  the  Selwyn 
tracts  in  this  county  of  Mecklenburg.  Oyes,  Oyes, 
Oyes!  Notice  public  and  open  is  hereby  given  to  all 
men. 

[The  Crier  rings  his  bell  again  and  passes  on 

up  the  road.] 
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Frohock:  What  name  is  this? 
a  sETTrEr  :  Flennigan,  sir. 

frohock:  Here’s  another,  Mr.  McCulloch.  One  of 
Polk’s  men.  Claimed  last  year  that  he  held  by  the 
South,  and  would  pay  no  tax,  and  take  no  grant. 

m’culloch  :  What  does  this  mean,  Flennigan  ?  Why 
did  you  obstruct  Mr.  Frohock  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties? 

flennigan  :  Mr.  Polk  told  us  to  let  no  surveyor  run 
a  line  there,  or  we  might  be  taxed  double.  That’s  all, 
sir. 

m’cuffoch  :  Why  does  Mr.  Polk  send  you  to  us  now  ? 
flennigan  :  He’ll  tell  you  that  himself,  sir.  He’ll  be 
here  today.  And  if  you  agree  with  him,  our  grants 
are  safe.  And  if  you  do  not,  it’ll  make  no  matter. 
m’culloch  :  Why  won’t  it? 

flennigan  :  Because  then  we’ll  drive  your  surveyors 
off  the  south  range  for  good,  sir. 

Frohock:  You  see,  Mr.  McCulloch. 
mAulloch  :  [to  Mr.  Spratt,  who  has  sauntered  up] 
Mr.  Spratt,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Thomas  Polk? 
spratt:  A  very  good  man,  Mr.  McCulloch.  Young 
man,  my  son-in-law,  in  fact. 

Frohock:  You  come  against  him  wherever  you  turn 
out  here,  sir. 

mYulloch  :  Listen  to  me,  Flennigan,  and  consider 
fairly.  This  tract  was  granted  by  the  King  to  my 
principal — Lord  George  Selwyn.  Nobody  questions 
the  King’s  right,  nor,  deriving  from  him,  Lord 
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George’s  right.  I  survey  the  land  and  give  you  title. 

Yet  you’re  not  content.  Why  not  ? 

flEnnigan  :  Mr.  McCulloch,  if  you  had  but  a  cow 

and  a  calf,  and  the  Province  took  the  calf  for  taxes, 

you  might  not  complain.  If,  when  you’ve  given  up 

your  calf  to  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,  the 

Province  of  South  Carolina  came  and  told  you  you 

were  on  its  land,  and  took  the  cow,  how  would  you 

feel?  I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  McCulloch. 

m’culloch  :  But  that  sort  of  thing  couldn’t  happen, 

Flennigan. 

polk:  [standing  quietly  at  McCulloch’s  shoulder ] 
That  sort  of  thing  does  happen,  Mr.  McCulloch. 

m’culloch  :  What’s  this  ? 

Frohock:  [laying  his  pistol  on  the  table  before  him] 
It’s  the  man  who  makes  all  the  trouble — it’s  Polk. 
m’culloch  :  Put  up  your  pistol,  Mr.  Frohock.  I’m 
glad  you’ve  come,  Mr.  Polk.  I’d  like  to  know  why  you 
have  gathered  armed  men  at  your  back,  and  interfered 
with  my  surveyors. 

polk:  I’ve  told  your  surveyors  often  enough. 

If  they  ever  made  an  honest  report,  you’d  know. 

Frohock:  Look  here  now — I  can’t  allow  this - 

m’culloch  :  One  moment,  Mr.  Frohock.  State  your 
case,  Mr.  Polk. 

polk:  You  have  grants  in  this  province,  Mr.  McCul¬ 
loch,  and  you’ve  had  a  county  set  off.  That’s  all  right 
and  proper.  But  you’ve  run  no  southern  boundry. 
These  poor  people  have  little  and  they  must  pay  tax 
and  tithe  to  the  Province,  which  does  not  protect  them, 
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and  the  Church,  which  they  do  not  attend.  I  do  not 
protest  these  matters  now.  But  the  boundary  I  do 
protest,  for  until  that  line  is  run  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  two  Governors,  and  two  High  Sheriffs,  and  God 
knows  how  many  legal  blood  leeches  besides.  That’s 
my  case,  Mr.  McCulloch. 

frohock:  And  do  you  threaten  to  interfere  if  we 
proceed  with  our  duties? 

polk  :  Run  the  southern  boundry  line,  fair  and  clean, 
stone  to  stone,  and  I  say  nothing. 
froiiock  :  You  know  we  haven’t  men  enough. 
polk:  I’ll  help  you;  I’m  a  surveyor. 

frohock:  Of  all  the  damned  impudence - 

m’culloch  :  Be  quiet,  Mr.  Frohock.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Polk.  I’ll  accept  your  help 
and  have  done  with  the  trouble. 
flEnnigan  :  Shall  I  go  ahead  and  pay  the  fees,  Mr. 
Polk? 

polk  :  Pay  them  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  and  take  the  title 
from  him,  Flennigan.  I’ll  warrant  it. 

[Polk  goes  into  the  house.] 

frohock:  [examining  Flennigan’ s  document]  What’s 
this,  Flennigan?  You’re  married?  You  never  came 
to  me  for  a  license. 

flennigan:  I  didn’t  come  to  your  parson  for  the 
ceremony  either. 

froiiock:  That’s  no  odds.  It’s  fifteen  shillings  you 
owe  me,  besides  the  matter  of  the  title. 
flennigan  :  Mr.  Frohock,  I  can’t  pay  it. 
frohock:  You’ll  have  to — your  marriage  isn’t  legal 
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without  it,  nor  your  wife’s  right  in  the  land  title. 
Come  now. 

[Enter,  swaggering  genially  down  the  stage, 
with  two  or  three  boon  companions  at  his  heels, 
Mr.  Edmund  Fanning.  He  sees  what  is  going 
on  and  stops  to  question  Frohock.  Mr.  McCul¬ 
loch  is  busy  with  others  among  the  waiting  set¬ 
tlers.  ] 

Fanning:  What’s  this?  John  Frohock  trying  to 

take  a  poor  man’s  money  away  from  him,  as  I  live. 
FlFnnigan  :  It’s  not  likely  he’ll  get  it,  sir,  on  such  a 
foolish  claim. 

fanning:  Oh  yes,  he’ll  get  it,  my  good  man,  on  one 
claim  or  another.  Trust  John  Frohock  for  that.  What 
is  the  claim  ? 

Frohock:  How  are  you,  Mr.  Fanning?  .  .  .  The 
fool’s  been  married  by  a  dissenting  Scotch  parson  and 
refuses  the  established  Church  the  fee. 
fanning:  [mockingly]  What’s  this,  my  man — refus¬ 
ing  the  good  Lord  His  due? 

FlFnnigan :  And  he  says  he’ll  void  my  wife’s  title! 
fanning:  So  he  will — the  law’s  with  him.  If  you 
want  your  wife  honest,  and  your  farm  to  descend  to 
her  children,  pay  Mr.  Frohock.  There’s  no  other  way. 

FlFnnigan:  Of  all  the  damnable  things - 

Fanning:  It’s  legal  advice  I’ve  been  giving  you, 
gratis.  .  .  .  Keep  up  the  good  work,  John;  the  Church 
and  the  Government  need  you.  Landlord,  a  round. 

[He  sits  at  a  table  with  his  cronies  and  drinks 
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and  chats  amiably.  Flennigan  is  seen  to  pay 
money  to  Frohock.] 

frohock:  And  the  Governor  wonders  why  we  have 
so  much  trouble  to  collect  the  taxes  out  here.  The 
thing’s  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  Collecting  taxes  and 
fees  means  getting  money  from  them — and  they’re 
Scotch. 

[Enter  Abraham  Alexander  and  Martin 
Phifer.  ] 

Alexander  :  Mr.  Fanning,  I  believe. 

fanning:  Correct.  But  you  have  the  advantage  of 

me. 

Alexander:  Mr.  Fanning,  I’m  Abraham  Alexander 
and  this  is  Martin  Phifer  from  Rocky  River — Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Mecklenburg  in  the  General  Assembly. 
fanning:  [casually]  My  colleague,  Mr.  Phifer. 

Yes? 

Alexander:  You  are  said  to  have  great  influence 
with  His  Excellency  and  his  council,  Mr.  Fanning. 
fanning:  When  a  Scotchman  flatters  me,  I  know  he 
wants  something.  Speak  out,  man. 
phifEr:  We  do  not  flatter  you,  sir.  We  ask  your 
help  because  we  need  it. 

fanning:  [mimicking  Phifer’s  Swiss  accent]  Veil, 
and  vat  do  we  need  it  for  ? 

Alexander:  We  are  a  long  way  up  here  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  and  we  need  schools  for  our  children,  and  a 
higher  school  for  our  young  men. 

Fanning  :  You  know  the  conditions,  my  good  men. 
Alexander:  You  mean,  Mr.  Fanning,  that  we  may 
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have  schools  if  the  masters  are  Church  of  England  ? 
Fanning  :  I  see  you  understand. 

Alexander:  Mr.  Fanning,  I  can’t  even  pretend  that 
you  care  a  straw  about  the  Church  of  England. 
Fanning:  Very  acute — these  Scotchmen.  Neither 
can  I. 

Alexander:  We  know  you  can  help  us  to  a  college 
charter.  Now,  sir,  what  is  your  price? 

Fanning:  Make  me  President  of  the  trustees,  and 
I’ll  get  you  a  college  charter. 

Alexander:  A  charter  without  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  mastership? - 

Fanning:  Write  your  own  charter.  Have  it  your 
own  way.  I’ve  a  fancy  to  be  President  of  it — that’s 
all. 

phifEr:  [slowly]  Why  do  you  want  to  be  president 
of  it? 

fanning:  [ sharply ]  To  teach  manners  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  Damme — what  do  you  care?  You  ask  my  help 
because  I  stand  close  to  the  Governor — that’s  all. 
Well,  I’ll  help  you — on  my  own  conditions.  It’s  a 
privilege  you  want — and  you  came  to  me.  Quite  right, 
too. 

[Alexander  Craighead  has  entered  quietly 
above ,  and  the  people  bare  their  heads  in  rev- 
ence  and  affection  as  he  comes  down.  Fanning 
goes  on  talking.] 

You  can  get  what  you  want  in  the  way  of  privileges 
when  you’re  ready  to  pay  for  them.  Only  you  don’t 
fancy  that — you  Scotch.  Like  this  man  who  wants  to 
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enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony — and  still  save 
fifteen  shillings.  Scotch! 

Craighead:  [in  a  voice  of  great  authority]  We  are 
told  to  render  unto  Caesar  those  things  which  are 
Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  those  things  which  are  God’s. 
fanning:  [ impudently ]  You  know  the  text  better 
than  I,  Dominie — but  then,  you  ought  to. 

Alexander:  Mr.  Fanning,  do  you  know  it’s  Mr. 
Craighead  himself  you’re  talking  to? 
fanning:  I  suspected  it. 

Craighead:  [ putting  dozen  Alexander’s  protesting 
movement]  But  when  Caesar  takes  unto  himself  those 
things  which  are  of  God,  let  Caesar  beware. 
fanning:  Dominie — pardon  my  saying  it — I’m  not 
of  your  congregation. 

Craighead:  [pointedly]  I  see  that,  sir. 

[Fanning’s  companions  unconsciously  rise  re- 
spectfully,  but  Fanning  remains  sprawling 
easily  in  his  chair.  ] 

I  am  speaking  now,  not  as  a  minister  of  God,  but  as 
one  who  bears  a  burden  in  the  leading  of  the  minds  of 
men.  You  say  these  things  are  privileges — to  be  sued 
for,  and  granted  as  favors  by  those  in  power.  I  say 
no — these  things  are  rights. 

fanning:  Now  look  here,  Dominie,  I  don’t  wish  to 
be  an  unwilling  witness  to  any  seditious  speeches. 
Craighead:  I  have  said  my  say  too  often  to  fear  you 
if  you  were.  I’ve  preached  it  openly  enough,  in  the 
words  and  the  spirit  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant.  There  are  rights  inalienable  from  the  free  spirit 
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of  man,  and  ye  can  nae  break  and  ye  can  nae  subdue 

them.  Governors,  nor  Parliaments,  nor  Princes - 

Fanning  :  By  heaven,  Dominie,  you  go  too  far - 

craighFad:  I  go  only  so  far  as  John  Knox  went  be¬ 
fore  the  Covenants.  Do  ye  ken  what  he  said?  “If 
princes  exceed  their  bounds,  they  may  be  resisted  by 
force.”  Do  ye  ken  that? 

fanning:  Mr.  Craighead,  you’re  an  old  man,  and 
I’m  easy  in  my  way,  or  as  an  official  of  the  Crown, 
I’d  never  let  that  pass. 

craighfad:  Ye’ll  let  it  pass,  for  ye  can  nae  stop  it. 
I’ve  preached  it  into  too  many  thousands  hearts  that 
know  it  for  the  truth.  And  I’m  loyal  subject  enough 
to  wish  the  King  knew  it  also.  For  if  he  and  his 
officers  can  nae  see  where  the  rights  of  men  leave  off, 
they’ll  rue  the  day  they  set  their  all  on  privilege.  And 
this  I  say  openly,  and  if  ye  hold  me  answerable,  any 
man  in  Mecklenburg  can  tell  the  Governor’s  officers 
where  to  find  me. 

[ Craighead  goes  out.] 

fanning:  There’s  the  fountain  of  discontent  in  these 
parts — that’s  plain. 

afFxandFr  :  There’s  the  fountain  of  faith  and  under¬ 
standing,  sir. 

Fanning:  [ ironically ,  getting  up  to  go]  I  see  more 
than  ever  the  need  of  my  college,  Mr.  Alexander.  You 
may  count  on  me  in  the  matter  of  the  charter.  .  .  . 
By  the  way — I’d  call  it  Queens  College,  if  I  were  you 
— you  can’t  be  too  polite  to  Her  Majesty.  Think  that 
over,  Mr.  Alexander,  when  you  draft  your  charter. 
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And  don’t  forget  to  provide  a  handsome  salary  for  the 
President. 

[Fanning  goes  out.] 

mAulloch  :  Mr.  Alexander,  on  behalf  of  my  princi¬ 
pal,  Lord  Selwyn,  I’ve  a  matter  to  turn  over  to  you. 
We  see  there  will  be  a  town  here,  and  we  are  minded 
to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners  to  be 
laid  out  and  planned. 

[He  hands  Mr.  Alexander  a  plot.] 

Alexander:  I  see,  Mr.  McCulloch.  You  make  me  a 
trustee,  and  you  make  Mr.  Frohock  one. 
mAulloch  :  Yes. 

Alexander:  I’m  afraid  we’re  a  bad  team.  We’ll  nae 
pull  together. 

phieEr:  Is  this  the  town  there’s  to  be  a  charter  for 
from  the  Assembly,  Mr.  McCulloch? 
m’culloch  :  I  hope  so,  Mr.  Phifer. 
phifEr:  Is  it  to  be  the  county  town,  Mr.  McCulloch? 
mAulloch:  It  should  be.  We’ve  given  land  for  a 
court  house,  and  a  jail  and  a  pair  of  stocks. 
phifEr:  You  may  as  well  save  the  land,  Mr.  McCul¬ 
loch.  They’ll  never  hold  court  on  it. 

Alexander:  Why  not,  Mr.  Phifer? 
piiifer:  [going  out]  It’s  too  far  from  Rocky  River. 
mAullocfi  :  [looking  after  him]  I’m  so  tired  of  your 
jarring  and  quarrelling,  I  could  tear  it  all  up. 

[Polk  enters.] 

polk:  What’s  this,  Mr.  McCulloch? 

m’culloch  :  Your  town  site  grant.  I’ll  have  no  more 

to  do  with  it. 
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polk  :  Come  now,  surely  there’s  some  honest  way  to 
bring  men  together. 

m^culloch  :  Aye,  by  knocking  their  heads. 
polk  :  Aye,  that  may  be  the  best  way  after  all. 
m’culloch  :  Polk,  you  have  sense.  I’ll  make  three 
commissioners — Alexander,  and  Frohock  and  you. 
And  let  you  fight  it  out. 

frohock:  Oh  come  now,  McCulloch,  you’d  not  put 
me  on  with  these  two. 

m’culloch:  Why  not?  They’re  honest  men.  Ye’ll 
be  out-voted,  but  no  matter.  There. 

[He  writes  in  Polk's  name.] 

Now  settle  the  court  house  with  Martin  Phifer  as  best 
you  can. 

polk:  That’s  simple.  We’ll  call  in  the  lads  from  the 
timber,  and  raise  a  court  house.  And  that’s  some¬ 
thing  Rocky  River  will  never  do. 
m’culloch  :  As  you  will.  Now  what  will  you  have 
your  town  called?  I’ll  be  putting  a  name  to  it. 
Alexander  :  I’ve  been  thinking  of  what  Fanning  was 
saying  the  noo.  It  might  be  well,  with  all  we  have  to 
petition  the  King  for,  to  name  it  for  the  Queen.  They 
say  she’s  a  bonny  lass. 

m’culloch  :  That’s  loyal  of  ye.  So  it  is  written. 

[He  hands  over  the  plot.  Alexander  and  Polk 
receive  it.  ] 

Alexander  :  May  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  this  town 
— this  city  that’s  to  be — shall  prosper — this  town  we 
take  in  charge  today — and  that  we  name,  wi’  all  love 
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and  loyalty,  for  the  young  Queen — Charlotte. 

[Lights  out.] 

r£dnap 

Says  Frohock  to  Fanning,  to  tell  the  plain  truth, 
When  I  came  to  this  country,  I  was  but  a  youth : 

My  father  sent  for  me;  I  wasn’t  worth  a  cross, 

And  then  my  first  study  was  stealing  a  horse, 

I  quickly  got  credit,  and  then  ran  away, 

And  haven’t  paid  for  him  to  this  very  day. 

Says  Fanning  to  Frohock,  ’tis  folly  to  lie, 

I  rode  an  old  mare  that  was  blind  in  one  eye ; 

Five  shillings  in  money  I  had  in  my  purse, 

My  coat  was  all  patches,  but  not  much  the  worse ; 

But  now  we’ve  got  rich,  and  it’s  very  well  known 
That  we’ll  do  very  well,  if  they'll  let  us  alone. 

[bitterly] 

.  .  .  And  they’ll  let  us  alone,  if  they’ll  cringe  and 
they’ll  bend, 

If  they’ll  pay,  and  be  still,  and  keep  on  to  the  end. 

But  out  in  the  West  there’s  a  spirit  aflare, 

And  a  sound  of  men  marching,  and  preaching,  and 
prayer. 

And  what  is  a  fee  or  a  tax  or  a  right 
Save  it  deal  us  out  justice  in  all  men’s  sight? 

And  Fanning  and  Frohock  and  all  of  their  kins 
May  look  to  their  leather,  or  look  to  their  skins. 

For  the  West  is  aflame,  and  tomorrow  you’ll  see — 
Maybe — maybe 

This  Fanning  and  Frohock — hanged  both  on  one  tree. 
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EPISODE  III 


The  Gathering  Storm — //// 

The  place  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  scene.  It  is  a 
muster  day  and  most  of  the  leading  citizens  are  in 
militia  uniforms.  Men  are  hurrying  in;  a  squad  falls 
in  line  and  is  marched  off  to  the  parade  ground — with 
some  laughter  and  an  obvious  incompleteness  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  and  Joseph  Alexander 
enter ,  meeting  Waightstill  Avery,  who  greets  them 
with  a  grave  and  anxious  air. 

avEry  :  Good  day,  Colonel  Polk.  Have  you  seen  Dr. 
Brevard? 

pork:  No,  Mr.  Avery. 
avEry  :  There’s  bad  news. 

Joseph  Alexander:  About  the  Regulators,  do  you 
mean? 

avEry:  No.  I  know  little  new  about  them.  They’re 
misguided  men,  I’m  afraid.  It’s  a  bad  business. 
pork:  Misguided  they  are,  I  believe.  But  I  can  nae 
be  sure  if  the  Governor’s  nae  more  misguided  than 
they. 

JOSEPH  Alexander:  Still,  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and  to  cast  out  the  judges,  as  they  did  at 
Hillsboro  last  month.  That’s  wrong,  Thomas. 
pork  :  Aye,  it’s  wrong.  But  they  were  hard  pressed 
to  it.  Here’s  Dr.  Brevard  now.  What  news,  Doctor? 

[Enter  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard.] 
brevard:  Nothing  good,  Colonel  Polk.  Mr.  Alexan- 
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der,  it  is  as  I  heard.  The  King  has  denied  our  charter 
for  Queens  College. 

polk  :  But  Fanning  pledged  us  his  word. 
avEry:  What’s  Fanning’s  word  worth,  Colonel? 
polk  :  What  is  it  you  were  saying  about  the  King  in 
the  case,  Dr.  Brevard? 

brEvard:  You’d  not  believe  it — but  it’s  true.  I’ve  a 
copy  of  the  proclamation.  He  disallows  the  charter. 
avEry  :  His  Ministry  will  have  none  of  a  college  led 
by  Presbyterians. 

Joseph  Alexander:  And  Whigs. 
polk  :  Fanning’s  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
brEvard:  Even  Fanning’s  name  doesn’t  cover  our 
iniquities,  Colonel. 

polk:  And  the  skies  of  heaven  don’t  cover  his. 
Joseph  Alexander:  What’s  to  do,  Colonel? 
polk:  [with  deliberate  intention ]  I’ve  never  been 
sure  that  a  charter  is  necessary  to  a  college. 
avEry  :  That’s  my  thought,  Colonel.  Let  it  be  called 
something  else — Queens  Museum,  belike,  and  go  to 
teaching,  Dr.  Brevard. 

[Enter  John  McKnitt  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Balch.  ] 

john  m’k.  Alexander:  A  fine  day  for  the  muster, 

Colonel. 

polk  :  Aye. 

john  m’k.  Alexander  :  May  I  have  a  word  w?  you, 
Colonel  ? 

polk:  There’s  no  need  to  be  so  private,  John  Mc- 
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Knitt.  Dr.  Brevard  and  the  others  know  the  news 
already. 

john  m’k.  Alexander:  I  don’t  believe  they  do — not 
the  worst  of  it.  You’re  to  have  King’s  officers  at  the 
muster  today. 

polk  :  What’s  that — King’s  officers  ? 
john  m’k.  Alexander:  The  High  Sheriff,  Colonel 
Moses  Alexander,  has  just  ridden  in.  He’s  in  a  swear¬ 
ing  rage. 

polk:  The  High  Sheriff  is  commonly  in  a  rage,  in 
these  parts.  What  of  it  ? 

john  m’k.  Alexander:  And  they  say  General  Hugh 
Waddell  is  just  behind  him — and  he’s  in  a  rage,  too. 
polk:  What  about,  John  McKnitt? 
john  m’k.  Alexander:  You’ll  see.  .  .  .  Tell  me  now, 
gentlemen — what’s  one’s  duty  in  a  case  like  this?  If 
a  man  who  has  done  his  part  and  a  good  part,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spilling  of  blood,  should  come  to  you  for  pro¬ 
tection,  would  it  be  your  duty  to  grant  it  him? 
mr.  balch:  So  it  were  not  compounding  a  crime, 
John — it  would  be  your  duty. 

john  m’k.  Alexander:  It  may  fall  to  any  one  of 
you  to  act  in  accord  with  these  words  today,  gentle¬ 
men. 

[Two  young  men  approach  Colonel  Polk.  One 
has  his  head  bandaged — a  long  cut  across  the 
forehead  showing  under  the  edge  of  the  cloth.] 
the  bandaged  man  :  Be  you  Colonel  Polk? 
polk:  Yes,  my  lad. 

the  second  young  man  :  We’ve  come  to  the  muster. 
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poek  :  Whose  company  do  you  belong  to  ? 
the  second  man  :  No  company,  sir.  I’ve  never  listed 
before.  I  wasn’t  old  enough  last  muster  day. 
poek:  Glad  to  see  you.  I’ll  assign  you  to  companies 
for  drill. 

the  bandaged  man:  Yes,  sir.  I’ve  drilled  before,  sir. 
poek:  Been  wounded,  too?  How’s  that,  my  boy? 
the  bandaged  man:  Matter  of  a  barrel  stave.  It 
flew  up,  sir.  I  reckon  I  wasn’t  careful  as  I  ought  to 
have  been. 

the  second  man:  Be  ye  going  to  fight  Indians, 
Colonel  ? 

poek:  I  hope  not.  No. 

the  second  man  :  Ye — ye  won’t  be  fighting  the  Reg¬ 
ulators,  will  ye? 
poek:  Why  do  you  ask? 

the  second  man:  I  wouldn’t  like  to  be  ordered  to 
shoot  at  them,  sir. 

john  m’k.  Alexander:  Careful  now,  Colonel. 
poek:  Why? 

john  m’k.  Alexander:  [anxiously]  Can’t  you  see — 
they’re  mere  boys.  Assign  them  to  some  safe  place. 

Remember  what  I  asked  you - 

poek:  [catching  the  connection]  What’s  this? 
john  m’k.  Alexander:  Nothing.  Here  comes  the 
High  Sheriff. 

poek:  Lads — go  down  to  my  stable  and  wait  till  I 
send  for  you. 

the  bandaged  man  :  Don’t  you  want  our  names  writ¬ 
ten  down  ? 
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polk:  Not  now.  Go. 

[The  two  go  off  as  the  High  Sheriff  enters. 
The  high  shEriee:  Colonel  Polk,  Mr.  Balch,  and  you 
other  gentlemen,  as  an  officer  of  his  Majesty  I  have 
the  most  serious  matters  to  bring  before  you — charges 
to  lay  upon  you. 

polk:  The  High  Sheriff  knows  well  that  we  are  loyal 

and  God-fearing  men.  Proceed,  sir. 

the  high  shEriee:  Last  week,  I  came  among  you, 

and  asked  for  wagons  to  transport  powder,  blankets 

and  flints  to  His  Excellency,  Governor  Tryon,  at 

Hillsboro. 

avEry:  You  got  the  wagons,  sir. 

The  high  shEriee:  I  did — no  thanks  to  you.  I  took 
them  by  my  authority — as  a  Sheriff — without  consent. 
polk  :  [in  a  level  tone]  We  know  all  this,  sir. 

THE  high  shEriee  :  You  may  not  know  this,  though. 
At  Phifer’s  Hill  my  men  were  set  upon  by  ruffians 
with  blackened  faces — and  the  powder  taken  from 
those  wagons  and  burned. 

mr.  balch  :  I’ve  heard  something  of  work  being  done 
to  prevent  bloodshed. 

The  high  shErife:  You  will  hear  of  hangings  to 
prevent  treason,  when  I  catch  the  lads  who  burned  my 
powder. 

john  m’k.  Alexander:  I  thought  it  was  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  powder. 

the  high  sheriff:  [turning  on  him]  Be  careful 
what  you  say,  sir. 

john  m’k.  alFxandEr:  Doubtless  I  was  mistaken. 
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polk  :  Three  wagon  loads  of  powder  might  do  a  deal 

of  mischief,  in  troubled  times  like  these. 

the:  high  sheriff:  They  might  do  a  deal  of  good, 

if  they  let  some  of  the  hot  rebellious  blood  in  this 

county.  Look  you  now.  I  lay  it  on  you  as  a  charge, 

as  magistrates  and  as  officers,  to  deliver  up  to  me  the 

miscreants  who  have  done  this  thing. 

polk:  We  do  not  hold  with  the  Regulators — none  of 

us.  But  I  do  not  accept  your  charge. 

the  high  sheriff:  Do  ye  mean  to  tell  me  ye  will 

shelter  these  men  ? 

polk  :  I  do  not  know  who  the  men  may  be,  sir.  And 
I  shall  take  no  pains  to  find  them  out. 

[Polk  and  the  others  turn  away  as  General 
Waddell  comes  in,  followed  by  a  marching 
company,  who  are  halted  at  the  rear  of  the 
stage.] 

the  high  sheriff:  Good  God,  General  Waddell, 
were  you  not  to  join  the  Governor  down  yonder? 
waddell:  Yes.  On  the  Alamance. 

THE  high  sheriff:  Then  what  are  you  doing  here? 
waddell:  My  men  would  not  fight,  and  could  not 
advance  without  fighting.  These  Regulators,  as  they 
call  themselves,  outnumbered  me  four  to  one. 
the  high  sheriff:  But  what  of  His  Excellency? 
waddell  :  His  Excellency  has  men  enough,  and  can¬ 
non.  He  will  deal  with  them. 

the  high  sheriff:  By  Heaven,  sir - 

waddell:  [gravely] The  very  men  I  met  yesterday 
were  men  I  led  against  the  Cherokees.  Brave  men.  . . . 
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It’s  a  strange  time,  Colonel.  God  guide  us  aright. 
the  high  sheriff  ;  Governor  Tryon  has  other  ideas, 
General  Waddell.  And  so  have  I,  since  these  young 
devils  burned  my  powder  up  there  at  Phifer’s  Hill. 
These  things  are  outrages,  sir. 

[Enter  an  officer  hastily,  bringing  despatches.] 
the  officer:  General  Waddell? 
waddEee:  Yes,  sir. 

THE  officer:  His  Excellency’s  compliments,  and  you 
are  not  to  join  him  with  your  force.  He  doesn’t  need 
you. 

[Polk,  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  Brevard, 
Batch  and  Avery  come  on.] 
waddEee  :  He  doesn’t  need  me  ? 
officer:  No,  sir.  He  has  met  the  insurgents  on  the 
Alamance,  fought  a  battle,  and  dispersed  them — ex¬ 
cept  certain  traitors  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

THE  high  sheriff:  That’s  good  news,  sir. 
poek  :  Good  news  ?  A  battle — bloodshed  ? 
the  high  sheriff:  Yes,  Colonel  Polk,  good  news,  I 
say.  Did  he  take  that  damned  Quaker  preacher,  Har¬ 
mon  Husbands? 
the  officer:  No,  sir. 

THE  high  sheriff:  Then  it’ll  all  have  to  be  done 
again. 

the  officer:  [grimly]  Governor  Tryon  thinks  not, 
sir.  Too  many  killed. 

waddEee  :  What  is  he  going  to  do  with  the  prisoners  ? 
the  officer:  He  means  to  hang  them,  General. 
the  high  sheriff  :  Right !  I  shall  do  the  same  with 
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the  black  faced  scoundrels  who  burned  my  powder. 
poek:  [to  John  McKnitt  Alexander ]  John  McKnitt, 
will  you  step  down  to  my  stable,  and  tell  those  two 
lads  you’ll  find  there  to  take  the  gray  horse  and  the 
brown  mare  and  go. 

the  high  sheriff:  What’s  this?  Go  where? 
poek  :  South — to  the  border — with  the  news  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Try  on’s  victory — on  the  Alamance. 
waddeee:  [who  has  been  talking  with  the  officer] 
One  moment,  Colonel  Polk,  the  Governor’s  orders  are 
to  assemble  the  entire  muster,  and  swear  them  to  alle¬ 
giance. 

poek:  That’s  all  right,  General.  These  lads  I’m 
sending  off  need  not  be  sworn.  They’re  loyal. 

the  high  sheriff:  The  Governor’s  orders - 

polk:  Certainly,  Sheriff.  Go  along,  John  McKnitt. 

[John  McKnitt  goes  quickly.] 
waddeee:  [to  some  officers]  Gentlemen,  to  your 
work.  Assemble  the  muster,  and  my  company  as  well. 
Drums  and  bugles  begin,  at  the  edge  of  the 
stage,  and  orders  to  fall  in  are  heard.  ] 

Colonel  Polk,  Mr.  Balch,  gentlemen:  My  instruc¬ 
tions  now  are  to  swear  the  militia  to  allegiance — com¬ 
pany  by  company.  This  has  been  a  bad  business,  and 
Pm  glad  you  men  of  Mecklenburg  have  not  been  deep 
in  it.  : 

[He  pauses  as  the  first  company  marches  up 
and  halts  before  him.] 

Attention  men.  You’ll  now  raise  your  right  hands  and 
repeat  after  me —  “So  help  me  God - 
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mr.  balch  :  General,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I 
protest - 

THE  high  sheriff  :  The  orders  come  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Be  silent,  sir.  Proceed,  General  Waddell. 
waddEEE:  I  solemnly  swear  that  so  long  as  I  live  I 
will  support,  maintain  and  defend  the  authority  of 
George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of  those  who  govern  in  his  name,  and  I  affirm 
that  I  owe  allegiance  to  him.  .  .  . 

[The  light  fades  from  the  scene.  The  General 
and  the  Assembled  troops  disappear.  Three 
years  pass.  A  glow  appears  at  the  spring , 
where  a  young  man  stands  with  a  lighted  lan¬ 
tern.  He  sets  the  lantern  down  and  two  more 
men  join  him.  W e  recognize  the  voice  of  the 
first  as  John  Me  Knit  t  Alexander ;  the  others  as 
Thomas  Polk  and  Ephraim  Brevard.] 
john  m’k.  Alexander:  Is  it  you,  Thomas? 
poek:  Aye,  and  Ephriam  Brevard. 
john  m’k.  Alexander:  I’m  glad  you’ve  come  here, 
Thomas.  Where  have  you  been? 
polk  :  Surveying — on  the  southern  boundry.  A 
wasted  labor. 

brEvard  :  Why  do  you  say  wasted  ? 

polk:  What’s  the  boundary  of  a  province — when  it 

has  no  center  ? 

brEvard:  [gravely]  It  has  a  center.  The  balance  is 
poised  just  now.  It  will  fall  into  a  new  decision.  We 
must  wait. 
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polk:  Is  it  true  the  Assembly  has  met  in  defiance  of 
the  King’s  governor  ? 

john  m’k.  Alexander:  Yes,  it’s  true.  What  can  be 
the  end  of  this? 

polk:  [dryly]  Give  thanks  for  the  day’s  blessings. 
brEvard  :  They’ve  gone  further.  The  Assembly  has 
elected  representatives  to  a  congress  of  all  the  colonies 
— a  continental  congress. 

polk  :  Are  the  others  as  plagued  with  government  as 
we? 

brEvard  :  As  much,  and  more,  it  may  be.  The  men  of 
Massachusetts  are  in  anger,  as  we  are.  And  so  are 
the  others.  I  have  letters  from  the  north — full  of 
troubled  thoughts. 

polk  :  There’s  a  way  through  this  coil. 

[Another  man  approaches — Mr.  Batch.] 

Who’s  there? 

balch  :  It’s  I — Hezekiah  Balch. 
polk:  Come  along,  Pastor.  We  were  speaking  of 
the  unhappy  state  of  the  colony. 
john  m’k.  Alexander:  Of  all  the  colonies. 
balch  :  I  was  reading  tonight  John  Knox’s  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Scotland.  I  couldn’t  rest,  for  thinking  on  his 
time — and  ours. 

john  m’k.  Alexander:  It’s  a  hundred  years — two 
hundred  years — it  goes  back  with  our  people. 
brevard  :  How  do  you  mean — a  hundred  years  ? 
john  m’k.  Alexander:  I’ve  heard  my  father  talk — 
and  my  grandfather. 

polk  :  Aye — my  people,  too. 
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john  m’k.  Alexander:  It’s  so  with  all  the  Scotch  of 
these  parts — the  Scotch  who  came  hither  from  Ulster. 
Our  fathers  went  into  Ireland  and  broke  the  soil  and 
made  it  prosper.  They  were  promised  bread  and 
given  a  stone.  They  were  taxed  to  hunger,  and  they 
fled  to  America. 

balch  :  They  were  given  promises  of  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  and  it  was  denied. 

poek:  Not  birth,  nor  marriage,  nor  death,  but  the 
King’s  officers  must  take  their  toll.  Not  land,  nor 
tilth,  nor  harvest,  but  they  must  have  their  part — with 
no  sweat  of  the  brow — no  toil  of  the  arm — and  no  just 
limit  set  to  their  exaction.  Our  fathers  had  griev¬ 
ances,  Ephriam,  as  we  have  them. 

[A  pause.] 

A  Congress  of  the  colonies,  you  say — that  might 
mean - 

john  m’k.  Alexander:  What,  Thomas? 

polk:  I’m  not  sure  of  the  law  of  nations,  how  it 

stands  in  such  cases. 

brEvard  :  He  would  be  a  wise  man  that  would  know 
that. 

balch  :  For  such  wisdom,  men  can  only  pray  and 
trust. 

polk:  When  I  think  back  on  the  way  of  the  King’s 
men  in  this  Province — his  jacks  in  office,  and  the 
patience  of  the  people — 

brEvard  :  It’s  not  only  his  men.  Did  not  he  himself 
disallow  our  school’s  charter? 
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balch  :  And  deny  the  authority  of  our  churches  in 
their  deepest  sacramental  duties? 

John  m’k.  Alexander:  And  choose  those  we  must 

obey — and  choose  them  blindly  and  badly  ? 

pork:  When  I  think  on  these  things,  my  friends — 

there’s  a  word  that  comes  up  in  my  throat. 

brEvard  :  I’ve  been  on  the  point  of  setting  it  to  paper 

in  solemn  and  legal  denial. 

baech  :  They  say  Mr.  Craighead  was  not  afraid  of  it. 
He’s  dead  now.  But  it  may  be  the  will  of  God  that  we 
shall  yet  come  to  speak  openly. 

polk:  As  we  do  now  privately,  alone,  to  our  own 
hearts — and  to  say  it  aloud — this  word  that’s  strug¬ 
gling  to  be  said,  as  we  are  struggling  to  set  right  our 
accounts  with  God  and  the  King  at  once. 
john  m’k.  Alexander:  This  word? 
polk:  It  will  come — for  we  cannot  deal  with  this 
king  without  it.  Why  should  we  not  speak  of  it? — 
Independence ! 

[The  group  at  the  spring  is  swallowed  in  dark¬ 
ness.  ] 

rEdnap 

Says  Tryon  to  Martin — I  leave  them  to  you; 

They’re  not  very  loyal,  nor  I  very  true. 

So  I’m  off  on  my  way,  and  I’ve  this  still  to  say : 

Put  lace  on  your  coat,  and  put  gold  in  your  pocket, 
And  remember  there’s  many  a  case  on  the  docket 
That  need  not  be  tried — if  the  fees  have  been  paid, 
But  be  sure  of  that  first,  and  don’t  be  afraid 
Of  charging  too  much,  for  the  country  can  bear  it, 
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MECKLENBURG  COURT  HOUSE,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.,  IN  WHICH 
THE  MEETING  WAS  HELD  MAY  20,  1775. 


THE  NEWS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON  RECEIVED  IN 
CHARLOTTE  MAY  19,  1775— ONE  MONTH  IN 
TRANSIT  BY  CARRIER. 


And  you've  no  end  of  friends  who  will  help  you  to 
share  it. 

Says  Martin  to  Tryon — Goodbye  and  adieu, 

And  leave  them  to  me,  all  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters, 
And  I’ll  bring  them  to  time — they  shall  all  be  repenters, 
Says  Martin  to  Tryon — before  I  am  through. 

[Rednap  half  sings.] 

And  now — 

And  now, 

And  now — 

Where  has  His  Majesty’s  Governor  gone? 

With  his  plum  colored  coat  with  the  lace  and  the  gold? 
You  can  search  in  the  shires  and  search  in  the  towns, 
And  look  in  the  valleys  and  look  on  the  downs, 

And  call  out  his  name — be  ye  never  so  bold, 

Ye’ll  not  find  him  now.  .  .  .  But  I  have  been  told 
That  he  rides  on  a  ship  that  rocks  in  the  bay. 

And  all  of  his  luggage  was  left  in  the  palace, 

For  he  went  very  suddenly  off  with  the  chalice 
And  the  place  from  the  Church,  and  a  bag  full  of  gold, 
And  he’s  not  coming  back,  so  I  have  been  told, 

Till  the  people  have  made  him  a  proper  apology, 

And  have  cheered  for  King  George,  and  have  sung 
the  doxology.  .  .  . 

[Rednap  speaks,  ending  passionately.] 

But  he’s  sent  us  a  thundering  proclamation, 

For  he  and  his  kind,  all  so  grasping  and  blind, 

Have  only  to  fight  and  to  run  ...  to  make  us — a 
Nation ! 
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EPISODE  IV 

The  declaration 


The  scene  is  before  the  Court  House,  on  the  igth  of 
May,  1775.  There  are  benches  on  the  lawn,  on  which 
the  delegates  sit.  The  meeting  is  in  informal  session, 
Abraham  Alexander  presiding.  Many  people,  men, 
women  and  a  few  children,  are  gathered  along  the 
edges  of  the  assembly. 

abraham  Alexander  i  [his  voice  is  heard  as  the 
light  discloses  the  scene ]  And  for  that  the  law  in  this 
matter  is  a  question  of  supreme  import,  the  chair 
recognizes  Mr.  Will  Kennon,  attorney,  of  Salisbury. 
ken  non  :  For  the  law,  in  days  like  these,  who  can 
speak?  Both  houses  of  parliament  have  declared  that 
in  America,  a  state  of  rebellion  exists.  The  Ministry 
has  ordered  the  quartering  of  troops  upon  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Our  constitution  may  not, 
today,  have  standing  in  any  court.  This  meeting  rep¬ 
resents  the  militia  districts  of  Mecklenburg — but  what 
authority  ?  Who  knows  ? 

a.  Alexander:  [dryly]  We  will  let  that  pass,  sir. 
kennon  :  The  Governor  of  this  Colony  has  left  its 
soil.  He  has  abrogated  his  responsibility.  What  laws 
may  govern,  when  the  King’s  Ministry  sets  up  again 
the  mad  edicts  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  you,  or  I, 
sir,  may  be  called  to  London  to  answer  for  treason 
abroad — because  we  question  a  Governor’s  acts  here, 
where  we  believe  ourselves  on  English  ground.  The 
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Regulating  Act  has  destroyed  the  Charter  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  Port  of  Boston  has  been 
closed,  and  the  city  must  yield  or  starve.  She  calls 
on  us  for  help.  And  I  say  we  may  give  it,  be  the  law 
as  it  may. 

[Shouts  of  “Aye — Aye"  from  the  crowd.] 
Thomas  polk:  [rising  as  Kennon  sits  down]  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  called  these  representatives  of  the 
Militia  companies  of  Mecklenburg  in  the  belief  that 
we  have  a  right  to  assemble,  and  to  call  for  redress. 
You,  sir,  know  how  far  back  the  trouble  goes.  Your 
kin  are  Ulstermen,  as  mine  are.  Your  grandfathers 
came  to  the  time  when  they  must  starve  or  eat  the 
sheep  that  the  wool  trade  lived  by,  because  of  the 
unjust  taxation  of  the  British  crown.  You  know 
what  we  ourselves  have  borne  for  our  religion’s  sake, 
and  for  our  children’s  sake.  And  what  have  we  in 
return  from  the  King?  Protection?  No.  In  his  eyes 
what  rights  have  we  that  he  is  bound  to  hold  in 
respect?  None.  And  if  we  have  no  rights  from  him, 
shall  we  not  take  them  for  ourselves?  Think  on  that, 
men  of  Mecklenburg. 

[Shouts  of  “ Have  a  care,”  “Beware  of  Sedi¬ 
tion,”  “T  reason.”  ] 
brevard:  [rising]  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Others  rise  at  the  same  time,  trying  for  the 
floor.] 

a.  Alexander:  The  Chair  recognizes  Dr.  Ephriam 
Brevard. 

brEvard:  I  doubt  if  it  be  known  to  you,  how  matters 
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stand  in  the  other  Colonies.  We  are  far  off  from  the 
resorts  of  trade ;  we  hear  little  of  what  has  happened 
in  other  places.  You  know  of  the  blood  that  was 
spilled  on  the  Alamance,  four  years  ago.  That  is  not 
all.  You  know  of  the  injustices  you  suffer  by  taxa¬ 
tions  and  extortions.  You  are  not  alone.  No  char¬ 
tered  right  has  been  held  sacred,  no  pledge  secure. 
We  have  sent  our  men  to  the  congress  of  the  Colonies. 
And  they  have  met  there  with  wrongs  as  deep  as  ours. 
It  is  not  we  alone — it  is  America  that  is  aroused. 

[He  takes  out  a  paper.] 

And  I  move  you,  sir,  that  we  here  resolve - 

[A  tumult  of  shouts  interrupts  him,  and  he 
pauses. 

a.  Alexander:  Order.  Dr.  Brevard,  it  is  plainly  not 
the  time  for  resolutions. 
brEvard  :  I  yield. 

waightstiee  avery:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  kept 
still  a  long  time.  We  have  thought  much  and  said 
little.  We  can  wait.  But  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  have  called  for  help.  Let  us  hold  to  the  order  of 
the  day. 

[Shouts  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  begin  and 
gather.  At  last  we  can  make  out  the  words 
“An  Express ”  —  “Express  from  the  North.” 
The  crowd  divides,  and  a  man  gallops  into  the 
center  of  the  forestage,  drawing  a  broadside 
from  his  wallet  as  he  reins  up  his  horse.] 
the  Express  rider:  News — news  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.  Is  Colonel  Polk  amongst  ye? 
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polk:  Aye.  I’m  Colonel  Polk. 
the  rider  :  This  for  you,  from  Mr.  Caswell  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Polk  breaks  open  the  letter ,  as  the  broadside 
is  passed  to  Abraham  Alexander.] 

Alexander:  What  is  it,  Thomas?  Is  it  for  this 
meeting? 

polk:  Mr.  Caswell  urges  us  to  forward  this  rider 
without  delay.  You  there,  a  fresh  horse  for  him. 
Have  you  eaten,  sir  ? 
the  rider  :  I’ll  not  stop,  sir. 

[A  fresh  horse  is  brought  out,  and  the  rider* s 
saddle  changed  instantly  by  the  hostlers  of  the 
tavern.  ] 

brevard:  [To  Alexander]  For  God’s  love,  sir,  let  us 
know  what  it  is. 

a.  Alexander:  [in  a  voice  charged  with  emotion] 
You  shall  know.  You  shall  all  know.  Terrible  news, 
my  friends. 

polk:  [to  the  rider]  Straight  on,  sir,  and  God  speed 
you. 

[The  rider  mounts  and  rides  off  to  the  right. 
The  tumult  of  his  arrival  subsides  a  little,  and 
the  people  crowd  toward  the  Chairman,  who 
hands  the  broadside  to  the  clerk  of  the  meeting, 
John  McKnitt  Alexander,  to  be  read.] 
john  m’knitt  Alexander:  [standing  on  the  steps] 
Know  all  men,  that  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April  of 
this  year  of  our  Lord  1775,  the  King’s  troops  marched 
from  Boston  to  take  prisoners  John  Hancock  and 
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Samuel  Adams,  to  our  belief  with  the  purpose  of  send¬ 
ing  them  to  England  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

kEnnon  :  There’s  their  law  for  you - 

john  m’k.  Alexander  :  At  Lexington  they  were  met 
by  the  minute  men  under  Captain  Parker.  The  King’s 
men  fired  on  their  troops,  killing  and  wounding  half 
their  number.  At  Concord  they  searched  for  military 
stores,  found  none,  and  destroyed  the  flour  in  the 
mills.  There  the  people,  gathering  in  arms,  charged 
them  across  the  bridge  and  drove  them  back.  The 
King’s  officers  ordered  a  retreat  to  Boston.  The  peo¬ 
ple  pursuing  them,  a  battle  followed  along  the  Boston 
road  until  sunset.  It  is  known  that  of  the  people, 
ninety  were  killed,  and  of  the  soldiers,  nigh  three  hun¬ 
dred.  The  Neck  has  been  fortified,  and  the  King’s 
commander  in  Boston  now  sustains  seige.  We  call  on 
all  Americans  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  folk  of 
this  Colony,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may. 
Signed,  Joseph  Warren,  for  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
[As  he  ceases  to  read ,  a  murmur  in  the  crowd 
grows  into  a  wild  uproar,  and  the  words 
“Down  with  the  King” — “Independence”  are 
heard.  The  men  rise  from  the  benches,  shout¬ 
ing  and  stamping — talking  frantically  to  no 
listener.  The  demonstration  grows  wilder,  and 
the  words  “Now,”  “Today,”  “Declare  we  are 
done  with  the  King,”  “Fight,”  are  heard.] 
[Colonel  Polk  is  seen  making  his  way  to  the 
Chairman's  side,  demanding  silence.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  pounds  on  the  table,  and  after  a  moment, 
comparative  quiet  is  restored.] 
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polk:  [In  broad  *SVoL?]  Is  it  nae  time  to  speak  noo, 
JohnMcKnitt?  What  say  ye,  Pastor  Balch?  Will  ye 
nae  call  out  noo  for  independence — all  of  ye  ? 

[There  are  cheers  at  this.  Mr.  Balch  rises,  and 
after  a  moment  the  crowd  is  quiet  enough  to 
hear  him.] 

balch  :  I  mind  me  the  words  of  John  Knox  that  Mr. 
Craighead  used  to  tell  us:  “If  Princes  exceed  their 
bounds  they  must  be  resisted  by  force.”  And  what 
bound  may  princes  reach  beyond  this — that  they  take 
the  lives  of  their  subjects?  This  King  George  the 
Third  has  declared  us  outside  his  protection.  I  see 
nought  for  us  but  to  declare  ourselves  free  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  him — “requiring  nought  but  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  our  religion  and  truth  to  be  tried  by 
the  word  of  God.” 

a  representative  :  Until  the  Pastor  spoke,  I  was  for 
letting  go  the  bonds  that  bind  us  to  the  king.  But  look 
you,  if  we  declare  ourselves  independent,  shall  we  be 
absolved  from  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  that  many  of 
us  took  after  the  Regulation  battle,  when  we  were 
sworn  whole  militia  companies  together  ? 
polk:  Ye  were  forced  to  swear. 

THE  representative  :  It  was  an  oath,  for  a’  that. 

[Again  the  rise  of  disputing  voices,  subdued  to 
listen  to  the  next  speaker.] 

hEzEkiah  Alexander:  Is  it  not  a  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  allegiance  and 
protection  are  reciprocal?  That  if  the  protection  be 
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withdrawn,  allegiance  must  cease  ?  And  however  un¬ 
justly,  is  not  this  the  case  with  us? 

THE  representative  :  I  do  not  understand  this,  Mr. 
Alexander.  I’m  not  afraid  to  declare  what  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  please  about  the  King,  saving  and  except  if  by 
doing  so  I  violate  my  oath.  But  that  I  dare  not  do. 
And  there  be  many  of  us  here  that  raised  our  hands 
in  the  ranks  in  the  days  when  old  Tryon  was  raging 
and  hanging  amongst  us,  after  Alamance. 
a.  Alexander:  Give  the  Chair  leave.  You  see  yonder 
tree,  my  friend.  If  I  swear  to  hold  to  a  certain  thing 
while  that  tree  holds  its  leaves — I  am  bound.  But 
when  this  tree  dies  and  its  leaves  fall,  I  am  released. 
You  swore  fealty  to  the  King  while  he  was  your  king. 
Now  he  has  cast  you  off.  Your  oath  was  binding 
while  the  King  protected  you  in  your  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  as  they  existed  when  it  was  taken.  But  does  any 
man  believe  that  protection,  which  is  the  charge  and 
duty  of  a  King  or  a  government,  still  exists  ? 
the  representative:  You  have  answered  me,  sir. 

[Another  shout  “Down  with  the  King” — “Let 
us  be  Independent .”] 

polk  :  So  that  we  may  not  proceed  without  due  order, 
I  move  you,  sir,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  declaration  we  are  to  make. 

[A  tumultous  “Aye”  from  the  crowd  antici¬ 
pates  the  Chairman  in  putting  this  to  a  vote. 
He  is  seen  to  let  his  gavel  fall  in  assent.] 
a.  Alexander:  Dr.  Ephriam  Brevard,  Mr.  Balch, 
Mr.  Kennon,  you  are  now  to  retire  to  Queen’s  Museum 
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and  to  prepare  such  resolutions  as  the  sense  of  this 
meeting*  may  warrant. 

[The  three  men  stand  to  receive  the  charge, 
how  and  go  out  deliberately,  the  people  making 
way  for  them.  ] 

[Night  comes  on,  as  the  representatives  go  into 
Court  House  to  continue  their  session. 
T hrough  the  windows  there  is  a  gleam  of  light. 
Below,  in  the  darkness,  the  people  wait,  the 
tumults  of  the  day  sinking  to  silence.  Then 
Rednap’s  voice  is  heard,  like  that  of  a  man 
teaching  a  ballad  to  children .] 

REDNAP 

And  where  has  the  King’s  high  Governor  gone? 

And  who  will  gather  the  tithe  and  the  tax  ? 

For  the  hangman’s  tree  stands  bare  in  the  dawn, 

And  there’s  none  to  lay  the  lash  to  the  freeman’s 
backs.  .  .  . 

But  far  to  the  north,  there’s  a  noise  of  marching  men, 

And  down  in  Virginia,  there’s  a  sound  of  bugles  blow¬ 
ing, 

And  here  in  Carolina,  there’s  a  word  that  leaps  again, 
And  the  Governor  shall  hear  it,  on  his  ship  where  e’er 
he’s  going. 

For  the  leaves  have  dropped  down  again  from  off  the 
hangman’s  tree, 

And  the  drums  are  beating  on  the  green — the  tatoo 
of  the  free, 
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And  that  word  we’ll  send  unto  the  King,  where  he  sits 
in  London  city, 

And  the  King  shall  rue  the  day  he  sent  the  red  coats 
o’er  the  sea, 

For  he  is  King  to  us  no  more  and  never  more  shall  be. 

And  that’s  the  word — the  burning  word,  the  word  of 
men  who  dare, 

And  all  the  folk  cast  off  the  yoke  and  the  hangman’s 
tree  is  bare, 

.  .  .  And  the  hangman’s  tree  is  bare. 

[As  Rednap’s  voice  ceases,  the  lighted  door  of 
the  Court  House  is  flung  open,  and  the  three 
men  of  the  Committee  are  seen  to  enter. 
Slowly,  in  the  silent  darkness,  the  people  crowd 
closer,  standing,  waiting.  Then  f  rom  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  Chairman’s  voice  is  heard.] 

a.  Alexander  :  Are  you  all  agreed  ? 

the  convention :  [in  a  deep  chorus]  Aye! 

a.  Alexander  :  Let  your  names  be  signed. 

[The  people  turn  with  uplifted  faces  from  the 
building.  The  light  grows  rapidly  from  night 
to  dawn ;  then  to  full  day;  then  the  men  come 
from  the  Court  House,  and  on  the  steps 
Thomas  Polk  appears,  taking  the  document 
from  John  McKnitt  Alexander.  Polk  raises  his 
hand  and  reads:] 
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polk:  “Resolved:  That  whatsoever  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  or  in  any  way,  form  or  manner  countenances  the 
invasion  of  any  rights  as  attempted  by  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  rights  of  man. 

“Resolved:  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg, 
do  hereby  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  con¬ 
nected  us  with  the  mother  country  and  absolve  our¬ 
selves  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  abjur¬ 
ing  all  political  connection  with  a  nation  that  has  wan¬ 
tonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties  and  inhu¬ 
manly  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  Americans  at  Lex1- 
ington. 

[An  indignant  murmur  zvith  a  note  of  sym¬ 
pathy  in  it  from  the  crozjud.  ] 

“Resolved :  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free 
and  independent  people,  that  we  are  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  a  sovereign  and  self-governing  people,  under  the 
power  of  God  and  the  general  congress  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to 
each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  for¬ 
tunes  and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

[ Cries  of  “Aye,”  “Aye,”  Amen.”] 

“Resolved:  That  all  officers  both  civil  and  military  in 
this  country  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  same  powers 
and  authorities  as  heretofore,  that  every  member  of 
this  delegation  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer  and 
exercise  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  issue 
process,  hear  and  determine  controversies  according 
to  law,  preserve  the  peace,  union  and  harmony  in  the 
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country  and  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of 
liberty  and  of  country  until  a  more  general  and  better 
organized  system  of  government  be  established. 
“Resolved :  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  express  to  the  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  and  laid  before 
that  body.” 

[A  shout  of  “Three  Cheers which  are  given 
with  a  will.  Hats  are  tossed  in  the  air,  some 
falling  on  the  steps  and  some  on  the  Court 
House  roof.  Abraham  Alexander  puts  down 
the  shouting,  saying:] 

a.  Alexander:  The  Committee  has  need  of  Captain 
jack. 

captain  jack:  Here,  sir,  at  your  service. 
a.  Alexander:  In  pursuance  of  the  last  resolution, 
you  are  to  be  entrusted  with  this  declaration,  to  deliver 
copies  of  it  to  our  representatives  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  Prepare  yourself. 

captain  jack:  Immediately,  sir. 

[He  goes  out.] 

waighTsTill  avEry  :  Mr.  Chairman,  this  declaration 
finds  us  still  without  an  organized  system  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

polk  :  Not  more  so  than  the  King’s  officers  left  us. 
waightstill  avEry  :  I  move  you,  sir,  that  in  ten  days 
from  this  twentieth  day  of  May,  Representatives  of 
the  districts  of  the  County  of  Mecklenburg  be  called 
to  meet  here,  as  a  Committee  of  Safety,  to  consider 
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the  necessary  means  for  suggesting  a  government  for 
the  county. 

a.  Alexander:  Are  you  agreed? 
the  representatives  :  Aye. 

[Captain  Jack  re-enters,  leading  his  horse, 
ready  to  travel.  John  McKnitt  Alexander  and 
Bphriam  Brevard  come  out  of  the  Court  House 
and  hand  the  extra  copies  of  the  declaration  to 
the  Chairman.] 

a.  Alexander:  Captain  Jack,  we  repose  in  you  special 
trust  and  confidence.  We  give  into  your  hands  these 
copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Mecklenburg’s  independ¬ 
ence  from  Great  Britain,  and  we  command  you  to 
deliver  them  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  President  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  to  Messrs.  Caswell, 
Hooper  and  Hewes,  the  representatives  of  North  Car¬ 
olina  to  the  Congress.  We  know  that  the  journey, 
with  these  papers  in  convoy,  is  not  without  danger. 
Our  prayers  follow  you. 

captain  jack:  [simply]  I  will  undertake  it,  sir. 
a.  Alexander  :  God  be  with  you.  Go. 

[The  people  raise  their  hats  and  cheer  as  he 
rides  off.  ] 

Lights  out. 

rEdnap 

What  will  you  give  for  Freedom? 

What  will  you  pay,  my  friends? 

There’s  a  market  today 
Under  God’s  great  sky, 

And  what  will  you  pay — 
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Will  you  march — will  you  die 
In  the  fields  where  the  peddlers  of  destiny  cry 
As  I  cry  to  you — say 

What  will  you  give — my  friends — for  Freedom — 
For  Freedom? 

A  bit  of  a  ribbon,  a  blue  and  buff  coat, 

A  sword-knot  to  keep  when  the  battle  is  over — 
Nights  in  the  snows  of  the  North, 

Days  in  the  reek  of  the  swamps — 

What  will  you  give,  my  friends? — 

Will  you  buy 

In  the  market  the  peddlers  of  destiny  cry, 

Will  you  buy?  .  .  . 

Then  up !  And  your  rifles  to  shoulder,  and  forth 
To  the  long,  long  march,  and  the  hungry  camps, 
And  the  battling  years,  and  when  they’re  all  over  . .  . 
A  sword  knot  to  keep,  and  the  bonds  of  a  nation  to 
sever — 

And  a  rest,  and  a  sleep — if  you  live — if  you  die — 
And  Freedom  forever — forever! 
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THE  MECKLENBURG  MONUMENT  AND  COURT  HOUSE. 


EPISODE  IV 

1776 


The  benches  before  the  Court  House  were  again  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  deliberative  meeting  early  in  February,  1776; 
we  pause  to  attend  before  we  come  to  the  business  of 
the  Hornet’s  Nest.  This  meeting  is  quite  different 
in  character  from  the  last:  its  debaters  are  the  young 
ladies  of  the  first  families  of  Mecklenburg.  Miss 
Mary  Wilson  is  in  the  chair;  her  parliamentary  prob¬ 
lems  are  many  and  difficult. 

mary  Wilson  :  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  .  .  . 
Order!  .  .  .  Girls,  will  you  sit  down  and  stop  chat¬ 
tering? 

charity  jack:  [indignantly]  Chattering?  Now 
look  here,  Mary  Wilson - 

mary  Wilson  :  Come  to  order,  Charity  Jack.  That 
means  to  sit  down  and  keep  still. 

charity:  Well  of  all  things!  I  thought  we  were 
meeting  to  help  to  have  a  free  country.  .  .  . 

Margaret  polk:  [positively]  Charity — sit  down. 
[Charity  sits  down.] 

mary  wilson:  [consulting  a  paper]  The  first  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  meeting  is  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary. 

[Four  candidates  for  the  office  rise  eagerly. 
(CTll  be  it,”  “ Please  let  me,  M ary,”  “I  can  write 
plain  as  print,”  “Have  you  got  a  quill f”  Mary 
Wilson  is  not  to  be  stampeded.] 
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Order!  I  appoint  Elizabeth  Alexander  Secretary. 

[The  four  sit  down ,  and  Elisabeth  comes  for¬ 
ward  and,  takes  up  her  duties.] 

This  meeting  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  resolutions  about  our  conduct  in  the  present 
emergency  of  the  country.  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 
jane  morrison  :  [whose  chief  pleasure,  personally, 
is  talking]  Well,  Mary,  if  you  ask  me,  I  should  say 
that  it  might  be  just  as  well  for  us  not  to  consider  too 
many  things  we  don’t  understand.  Of  course,  I  agree 
that  any  lady  who  drinks  British  tea,  or  buys  a  yard  of 
British  made  bombazine,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as 
a  lady  at  all.  That’s  as  good  as  treason,  that  is.  All 
the  men  say  so,  anyway.  Though  I  for  one  don’t 
pretend  to  understand  it.  I  can’t  really  see  what  harm 
it  does  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea,  any  more  than  it  used  to 
when  we  were  little  girls  and  our  mothers  thought 
nothing  of  it — nothing  at  all.  But  it’s  not  being  done 
now,  and  that’s  all  there  is  about  it.  And  as  for  the 
boys,  and  going  on  picnics,  and  all — well,  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  very  strict  with  them.  I  think  it  wouldn’t 
be  going  too  far  if  we  agreed  never  to  dance  with  a 
gentleman  who  hadn’t  killed  or  captured  at  least  two 
red-coats  —  one  for  himself  and  one  for  his  part¬ 
ner — 

hannah  knox  :  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  talk  so,  Jane 
Morrison.  When  I  saw  you  just  last  New  Year’s  Day 
talking  over  the  gate  with  that  Milliken  boy,  and 
everybody  knows  his  father’s  a  Tory.  .  .  . 
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charity:  Well,  it’s  no  harm,  I’m  sure,  so  long  as 
the  gate  was  shut. 

jane  morrison  :  See  here,  Hannah  Knox,  it  doesn’t 
matter  about  his  father,  if  he’s  not  a  Tory. 

hannah:  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  put  it  into  our 
resolutions,  or  whatever  you  call  them,  not  to  talk  with 
gentlemen  whose  fathers - 

Margaret  polk:  Be  still,  Hannah.  I  know  Jack 
Milliken’s  no  Tory. 

hannah  :  Oh — so  he’s  been  talking  over  your  gate, 
too,  Margaret  Polk? 

Margaret  :  I  wish  he  would.  .  .  He  was  captured  in 
arms  last  week,  and  sent  to  the  prison  ships. 
jane  morrison  :  [choking  down  her  tears]  You  hear 
that — it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  about  his  father. 
So  there  now. 

mary  wilson:  You  must  come  to  order.  Jane  Bre¬ 
vard,  have  you  the  resolutions  ready  to  present? 
jane  brevard:  [rising  officially]  Yes,  Madam  Pres¬ 
ident. 

mary  wilson  :  Then  read  them. 
jane  brevard:  Whereas,  the  young  men  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  who  are  loyal  to  this  county  and  to  America 
have  recently  marched  into  South  Carolina,  in  the 

midst  of  a  snowy  and  inclement  winter - 

charity:  Jane,  what  does  Whereas  mean,  anyway? 
Margaret  polk:  They  always  have  ’em  in  resolu¬ 
tions.  Keep  quiet,  Charity. 

jane  brevard  :  — and  have  assisted  by  force  of  arms 
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in  the  establishment  of  the  freedom  of  our  beloved 
country, 

And  Whereas,  certain  other  young  men  of  this  county 
have  given  no  service  to  the  cause - 

hannah  knox  i  [ talking  to  her  neighbor]  Well, 
Zach  Wilson  is  getting  so  he  dances  beautifully,  and 
he  was  too  young  to  go;  now  if  we  are  going  to  be  too 

strict  we  aren’t  going  to  have  any  fun  at  all - 

mary  wilson  :  Come  to  order.  Proceed. 
jane:  brevard:  Be  it  resolved,  this  second  day  of 
February,  1776,  that  we,  the  young  ladies  of  the  best 
families  of  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  do 
enter  into  a  voluntary  association  and  mutual  pledge 
that  we  will  not  receive  the  addresses  of  any  young 
gentlemen  except  the  brave  volunteers  who  served  in 
that  expedition;  inasmuch  as  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  persons  who  stay  loitering  at  home,  when  the  call 
of  their  country  demands  their  military  services 
abroad,  must  certainly  be  destitute  of  that  nobleness 
of  sentiment,  that  brave,  manly  spirit  which  would 
qualify  them  to  be  our  guardians  and  defenders.  And 
to  this  resolution  we  subscribe  our  names. 

Margaret  polk  :  Madam  Chairman,  I  move  you  this 
resolve  be  adopted. 

[There  are  numerous  seconds.] 
mary  wilson  :  Those  in  favor - 

[A  strong  affirmative  vote.] 

Contrary.  .  .  .  The  resolve  is  carried,  nem  con. 
jane  morrison:  Well,  now  that  that’s  done,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  it  ? 
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Margaret  polk:  We’ll  send  it  to  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  to  let  the  women  of  other  counties  know  how 

we  feel  about  it.  .  .  .  and  after  that - 

mary  wilson:  Yes,  Margaret - 

Margaret  polk  :  [with  deep  feeling]  And  after  that, 
remember  it,  and  follow  it,  and  whatever  we  may  fool¬ 
ishly  want  or  feel — keep  it — the  spirit  of  it — in  our 
hearts. 

[The  meeting  of  the  young  ladies  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  is  lost  in  darkness. 

But  up  in  the  tower  a  light  glows  across  the 
lifted  face  of  Rednap,  the  ballad-man] 

REDNAP 

Four  years  of  deepening  struggle  pass.  Our  lads, 

Our  golden  lads  have  left  their  bright  blood’s  trail 
On  many  fields  and  under  many  skies. 

And  some  there  were  that  fell  at  Brandywine 
When  the  unguarded  crossings  splashed  with  death ; 
And  some  in  that  blind  morn  at  Germantown 
Breathed  out  their  lives  like  mists  against  the  mist; 
And  many  faced  the  famine  and  the  snows, 
Unwarmed,  unshod,  uncomforted,  yet  still 
Staunch  and  devoted,  in  the  windswept  huts 
At  Valley  Forge,  with  Washington;  and  then 
Marched  in  the  spring,  and  heard  the  battle  blaze 
Again  at  Monmouth — now  triumphantly. 

Keep  in  your  hearts,  good  folk,  these  memories, 

For  nothing  in  your  blood  is  goodlier. 

And  now  the  long  war  swings  to  southward.  Up ! 

For  the  long  drums  roll  nearer — nearer  home. 
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EPISODE  VI 

The  Hornet's  Nest 


In  the  space  before  the  Court  House  the  brilliant 
moonlight  discloses  the  fact  that  the  benches  have  been 
removed.  Across  from  the  left  comes  a  hurrying 
figure,  lighting  his  way  with  a  pierced  iron  lantern. 
At  the  right  of  the  stage  he  stops  by  the  gateposts,  and 
is  immediately  joined  by  another  man  similarly 
equipped.  They  have  scarcely  met  when  the  sound  of 
approaching  hoofs  is  heard  from  the  left,  and  three 
mounted  officers  enter.  They  rein  up  their  horses 
sharply  before  the  gate,  and  one  of  them  shouts  to  the 
men  with  the  lanterns. 

the  officer  :  Is  this  Colonel  Thomas  Polk’s  house  ? 
[One  of  the  citizens  raises  his  lantern  and  we 
recognize  the  face  of  Abraham  Alexander, 
seemingly  much  older  now.] 

* 

a.  Alexander  i  Thomas  Polk  lives  here,  but  I  doubt 
he’s  away  buying  for  the  commissary.  Who’s  asking 
for  him? 

officer:  lam.  General  Gates. 

a.  Alexander:  General  Gates!  What  does  it  mean, 

sir? 

gates:  You  know  what  it  means  well  enough. 
a.  Alexander  :  We  heard  rumors  of  a  battle  to  south¬ 
ward. 

gates  :  You’ll  hear  it  all  before  the  night’s  gone.  The 
enemy  will  be  on  you  soon  enough. 
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a.  Alexander:  You  mean  you’re  in  retreat,  General. 
Where  is  your  position  now  ? 

gates:  God  knows.  We  have  no  position.  They  cut 
us  to  pieces  at  Camden  and  the  most  we  can  hope  is  to 
reform  to  the  northward. 

[From  the  house  Susan  Polk  enters  and  comes 
quickly  to  the  gate.] 

mrs.  poek:  Was  someone  calling  for  Tammas  Polk? 
a.  Alexander:  Yes,  Mrs.  Polk.  General  Gates  was 
asking. 

mrs.  polk:  [with  a  deep  curtsy  to  the  General,  who 
does  not  dismount]  He’s  off  in  the  hills  buying  cattle 
for  the  commissary,  sir;  but  I  look  for  him  in  the 
morning.  Will  you  dismount,  General,  and  stay  the 
night  ? 

gates:  There’s  no  time  for  that,  Madam.  I’ll  not 
wait  to  see  him. 

[Enter,  right,  on  the  upper  level,  Colonel  Davie 
on  horseback,  attended  by  a  mounted  orderly.] 

daviE  :  Who  goes  there  ? 

gates:  General  Gates.  Who  are  you,  sir? 

[Davie  and  the  Orderly  immediately  dismount, 
and  the  Orderly  holds  the  horses  while  the 
Colonel  comes  forward  on  foot  to  salute  the 
General.] 

daviE:  I  am  Colonel  Davie,  commanding  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Mecklenburg  militia,  at  your  service. 

GATES :  Colonel  Davie,  I  advise  you  to  take  your  de¬ 
tachment  of  militia  out  of  here  as  fast  as  you  can. 
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Our  rendezvous  is  Hillsboro.  Let  that  be  known  only 
to  them  you  can  trust. 

daviE  :  I  don’t  understand,  General.  Are  these  your 
orders? 

gates:  I  am  giving  no  orders.  Take  my  advice  and 
go- 

daviE  :  But  your  army,  General  ? 
gates  :  My  army  is  cut  to  hell. 

davie:  General  Davidson’s  orders,  sir,  were  for  me 
to  meet  him  here. 

GATES:  Stay  here,  and  Cornwallis’  whole  force  will 
be  on  you  before  you  can  turn.  Let’s  get  on. 
mrs.  poek:  It’s  very  late,  General.  Your  horses  are 
winded  and  you  and  your  men  need  rest.  Won’t  you 
stop? 

gates:  No,  Madam.  Good  night.  Colonel  Davie, 
we’ll  look  for  you  and  your  men  at  Hillsboro. 

[To  the  officers  who  accompany  him.] 

Let’s  get  on. 

[General  Gates  and  his  followers  ride  on  across 
and  off  upper  right.] 

davie  :  This  is  terrible  news,  Mr.  Alexander.  What 
more  did  he  tell  you  ? 

a.  Alexander:  You  heard  all  we  did,  Colonel.  There’s 
been  a  great  battle  at  Camden.  We  were  defeated  and 
General  Gates  is  in  retreat. 
daviE:  Worse  than  retreat  I’d  call  it. 
a.  Alexander:  Will  you  follow  him  to  Hillsboro? 
davie:  I’ll  wait  to  know  General  Davidson’s  orders. 
Here  he  is,  Mr.  Alexander. 
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[Another  mounted  party  enters  on  forestage , 
right ,  and  General  Davidson  reins  up  beside  the 
lanterns  at  the  gate.] 
davidson  :  Colonel  Davie. 
daviE  :  At  your  service,  General  Davidson. 
davidson  :  I  have  just  had  word  from  the  south  that 
there’s  been  a  battle — a  defeat. 
daviE  :  General  Gates  has  just  left  us,  sir. 
davidson:  My  information  is  that  the  British  are 
following  on  his  tracks.  Did  he  give  you  any  orders? 
daviE:  No  orders,  sir.  He  advises  us  to  move  at 
once  toward  Hillsboro. 
davidson  :  He  advised  you !  That’s  odd. 
daviE:  I  was  thinking,  sir,  since  he  gave  me  no 
orders,  we  might  stay  and  give  Lord  Cornwallis’  ad¬ 
vance  guard  a  taste  of  the  welcome  he  may  expect  in 
Mecklenburg. 

davidson  :  What  force  have  you,  Colonel  ? 
daviE:  Two  hundred  men,  well  mounted.  We  know 
the  roads.  We  could  strike  and  escape — if  you  will 
give  us  leave,  sir. 

davidson  :  My  force  on  the  Yadkin  will  be  slower  to 
move.  A  delay  might  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  us. 
daviE:  I  thought  so,  sir.  We  have  your  permission, 
then? 

davidson  :  Where  do  you  intend  to  stand,  sir  ? 
daviE:  Here  in  the  town,  General.  We  can  make  the 
market-place  hot  for  them. 

davidson  :  The  citizens  won’t  fancy  that. 
a.  Alexander:  You  need  not  consider  us,  Colonel. 
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I’m  only  thinking  how  hopeless  it  must  be — your  two 
hundred  lads  against  an  army. 

davidson  :  I  shall  expect  of  you  only  that  you  cause  a 
little  delay  in  the  hope  to  save  our  wagon  train.  God 
be  with  you,  sir.  Good  night. 

[General  Davidson  and  his  group  ride  off  the 
way  they  came.  Colonel  Davie  speaks  abruptly 
to  his  Orderly.] 

daviE:  My  compliments  to  Major  Dickson  and  Lieut. 
Locke.  Tell  them  to  sound  to  quarters  at  once,  and 
deal  out  to  the  men  all  the  ammunition  we  have.  Their 
horses  are  to  be  fed  at  dawn.  We  will  take  up  posi¬ 
tions  here  in  the  village,  before  sunrise. 

[The  Orderly  goes  out ,  upper  right.  A  group 
of  men  in  militia  uniform  come  hurrying  up 
from  lower  right.  They  are  led  by  a  young 
man ,  who  presents  himself ,  saluting  before 
Colonel  Davie. 

the  young  man  :  Colonel  Davie,  it’s  I,  Captain  Joe 
Graham.  We  have  just  heard  there’s  to  be  fighting. 
daviE  :  How  many  men  have  you,  sir  ? 
graham  :  They’re  just  coming  in  from  the  farms 
along  the  Hillsboro  Road.  I  reckon  on  about  fifty. 
daviE  :  Good !  Are  they  all  on  foot  ? 
graham  :  No,  sir ;  we  have  horses.  Rate  us  as  mount¬ 
ed  infantry,  sir. 

daviE  :  Go  down  to  the  south  road  as  far  as  the  bridge 
and  relieve  our  guards.  When  the  British  appear, 
send  me  word  and  fall  back. 
graham  :  Not  without  firing,  sir  ? 
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daviE:  As  you  think  best,  Captain.  Choose  your 
ground. 

graham  :  Attention.  Forward  march. 

[Graham  and  his  little  band  march  across  and 
off  at  left.] 

daviE:  Mrs.  Polk,  I  advise  you  and  your  household 
to  move  at  once. 

mrs.  pork:  Thank  you,  Colonel.  Pll  go  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

daviE  :  Mr.  Alexander,  I  look  to  you  and  your  friends 
to  warn  the  civilians  in  time.  It  would  be  well  to  clear 
the  town. 

[Three  or  four  more  lanterns  appear  around 
the  basement  of  the  Court  House,  and  a  couple 
of  market  carts  are  backed  in  from  the  left. 
The  moonlight  has  changed  to  the  cold  radiance 
of  early  morning,  and  the  people  are  beginning 
to  set  forth  vegetables  and  foodstuffs  in  the 
market  stalls  between  the  brick  pillars  on  which 
the  building  rests.  As  the  light  increases  the 
lanterns  are  blown  out  one  by  one.  This  action 
begins  immediately  after  the  exit  of  Captain 
Graham  and  his  men,  and  continues  until  his 
re-entrance.] 

a.  Alexander:  When  do  you  look  for  the  enemy  to 
arrive,  Colonel? 

daviE:  [listening  intently]  Very  soon,  sir. 

[As  he  speaks  there  is  a  distant  sound  of  mus¬ 
ketry  from  the  left,  then  a  remote  roll  of  drums 
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from  the  right  of  the  stage;  then  sharply,  and 
suddenly  the  play  of  bugles. 

You  will  scarcely  have  time,  Mr.  Alexander,  to  get  the 
people  to  safety. 

[Mr.  Alexander  and  the  man  who  had  entered 
with  him  hurry  off  at  the  right  and  left  upper 
entrances.  Colonel  Davie  goes  up  to  the  Court 
House  and  speaks  to  the  market  people .] 

My  friends,  you’d  best  be  out  of  here. 
a  market  woman  :  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  What 
are  we  to  do  with  our  pumpkins,  sir  ? 
daviE  :  Get  them  out  of  here. 

market  woman:  Get  them  out!  We’ve  just  put 
them  in.  We  want  to  be  selling  them. 
daviE:  [grimly]  Do  you  think  the  Redcoats  will  buy 
’em,  ma’am  ? 

[A  runner  comes  in  from  left,  saluting  the 
Colonel.] 

THE  runner:  Captain  Joe  Graham’s  compliments, 
sir;  and  he  says  that  the  Redcoats  have  passed  the 
bridge.  He  gave  them  a  volley  and  is  falling  back. 

daviE:  [to  the  market  people]  Do  you  hear  that? 
Clear  the  ground. 

[An  Orderly  comes  on  from  right.] 
orderly  :  Lieutenant  Locke’s  compliments,  sir ;  and 
would  you  care  to  examine  the  disposition  of  his  line? 
daviE  :  Tell  Lieutenant  Locke  I’ll  be  with  him  directly. 
[The  Orderly  goes  off ,  right.  The  runner 
drops  back.  The  market  people  scatter  from 
the  Court  House  up  and  down  the  stage  and  go 
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off  toward  the  right.  The  musket  fire  is  now 
much  nearer  and  Captain  Graham  and  his  men 
appear  at  the  left,  slowly  retreating,  firing  as 
they  hack  toward  the  Court  House.  Another 
force  of  Colonel  Davie’s  command  enters  from 
right  and  takes  up  its  position  in  and  around 
the  market  stalls.  This  force  holds  its  volley 
and  all  wait  for  a  moment  as  the  firing  from 
the  left  grows  heavier.  Two  or  three  men  fall, 
as  the  head  of  the  British  column  comes  on  at 
the  left.  The  British  make  a  rush  on  the  Court 
House.  Davie’s  men  fire  their  volley  and  for  a 
moment  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  ensues.  The 
British  recoil  on  the  edge  of  the  stage  and  are 
again  forced  on  by  the  advancing  troops  behind 
them  and  by  their  shouting  officers.  The  strug¬ 
gle  in  and  around  the  market  stalls  continues, 
and  the  building  is  almost  lost  in  a  cloud  of 
battle  smoke.  Graham’s  men  are  driven  from 
their  position  and  fall  back  along  the  forestage. 
Close  by  the  spring  Graham  is  seen  to  urge 
them  forward  again,  and  then  to  fall  headlong. 
Davie’s  force  backs  stubbornly  to  the  upper 
right  exit.  From  the  left  a  second  unit  of  Brit¬ 
ish  appears  marching  in  a  solid  formation  to  a 
point  just  past  the  Court  Couse.  Here  they  are 
met  by  a  scattering  volley  from  Davie’s  com¬ 
mand,  a  few  falling  back.  Lord  Cornwallis 
rides  on  from  left,  urging  them  forward .] 
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loud  Cornwallis  i  Legion,  remember  you  have  every¬ 
thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain!  Forward! 

[Slowly,  stubbornly,  Colonel  Davie’s  force  falls 
back  and  the  British  continue  their  advance, 
crossing  the  stage  toward  the  right.  Cornwal¬ 
lis  pauses  by  the  Court  House  and  is  joined  by 
one  of  his  officers,  Colonel  Hanger.] 

hanger:  We  have  dislodged  them  from  the  village, 
sir.  How  far  am  I  to  pursue? 

Cornwallis:  Is  this  the  place  they  call  Charlotte? 

hanger:  Yes,  sir. 

Cornwallis:  Pretty  town,  but  in  a  damned  rebel¬ 
lious  county,  Colonel.  .  .  .  Are  they  all  mounted  ? 
hanger  :  Those  who  are  getting  away  are. 
Cornwallis:  Take  Colonel  Tarleton’s  troop  and  fol¬ 
low  a  mile  or  so  to  clear  the  outposts.  We’ll  stop  here. 
That  house  yonder  will  do  for  headquarters. 

[He  rides  over  to  Polk’s  gate,  dismounts  and 
leaves  his  horse  with  an  Orderly,  zvho  leads  it 
away.  Then  with  two  or  three  other  officers, 
he  passes  in  through  the  gate.  The  stage  is 
now  completely  picketed  with  British  soldiers. 
Colonel  Hanger  goes  on  out  at  upper  right  exit. 
The  lights  go  down  except  for  a  faint  glove  at 
the  spring,  where  zve  see  Captain  Joe  Graham 
painfully  crawling  to  where  he  can  reach  the 
water.  He  drinks  thirstily  and  rests.  Two 
women  with  buckets  enter  from  the  left,  cross 
the  forestage,  and  find  him.  They  throw  their 
shawls  about  him  and  half  carry  him  across  the 
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way  they  came  on.  As  they  approach  to  the 
edge  of  the  stage  at  the  left,  a  Britsh  sentinel 
halts  them.] 

sentinel  :  Who  goes  there  ? 

[The  two  zoomen  do  not  answer  and  the  sen¬ 
tinel  repeats] 

Who  goes  there  ? 

[Aiming  his  musket  at  them.  As  he  speaks  a 
sergeant  with  a  lantern  comes  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  behind  him.] 
sergeant  :  Wait — what’s  this ! 

[The  sergeant  steps  directly  in  front  of  the  two 
zoomen  and  stops,  holding  up  the  lantern.] 
sergeant  :  Who  are  you  ? 

mrs.  aeExandEr:  [defiantly]  Two  women  with  a 
wounded  rebel. 

[They  swing  half  way  round,  supporting  the 
zoounded  mans  head.  The  light  from  the  lan¬ 
tern  falls  across  Captain  Graham’s  white  face 
and  zoet  straggling  hair.  The  sergeant  looks  at 
him  intently  and  then  drops  back  two  paces.] 
sergeant  :  Pass  two  women  with  a  wounded  man. 

[They  carry  their  burden  by  the  sentry’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  line  “ Pass  two  zoomen  with  a 
zoounded  man”  is  repeated  as  the  last  light  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  stage.] 

[When  the  lights  come  on  again,  sentinels  are 
posted  in  front  of  Thomas  Polk’s  gate  posts,  a 
considerable  guard  indicating  that  the  house  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  British  commander.  A 
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new  party  arrives  from  the  left  riding  up  to  the 
gate.  It  consists  of  Governor  Martin,  with  his 
little  retinue  of  secretaries  and  officials,  with  a 
fezv  soldiers.  The  Sergeant  of  the  guard  steps 
forward  to  receive  them,  sending  a  man  into 
the  house,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  appears  imme¬ 
diately.  ] 

martin  :  I  am  glad  to  find  your  Lordship.  They  told 
me  your  headquarters  would  be  at  Thomas  Polk’s 
house. 

Cornwallis:  Your  Excellency  is  most  welcome. 

[To  an  orderly] 

Tell  them  inside  that  Governor  Martin  has  arrived, 
and  they  must  make  room  for  him. 

martin:  Oh,  I’ll  shift  for  myself. 

Cornwallis:  Nonsense,  Governor.  But  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  let’s  sit  down  here.  The  fact  is,  my  headquarters 
are  more  like  a  hospital.  Colonel  Tarleton  has  been  ill 
and  Hanger  and  Campbell  were  both  wounded  when 
we  took  this  town.  I  thought  better  of  your  province 
of  North  Carolina,  Governor. 

martin  :  I’ll  not  answer  for  this  part  of  the  province. 
Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  have  been  hot  beds  of  sedi¬ 
tion  for  years.  So  far  as  North  Carolina  is  concerned, 
the  trouble  began  here.  It’s  these  Scotch  from  Ire¬ 
land — nothing  ever  suits  them. 

Cornwallis:  Well,  sir,  nothing  in  this  district  suits 
me.  What  have  you  to  report  by  way  of  enlistments 
among  your  loyal  subjects? 
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martin  :  What  can  I  do,  your  Lordship?  If  you  will 
but  make  a  show  of  force - 

Cornwallis:  A  show  of  force!  We  cut  them  to 
pieces  at  Camden,  and  even  after  that,  marching  all 
the  way  here,  I  haven’t  picked  up  a  hundred  men. 
Colonel  Ferguson  is  off  to  the  west,  and  now  for  a 
week  I’ve  had  no  word  from  him.  I’m  afraid,  Gov¬ 
ernor,  our  progress  through  your  colony  has  been  a 
waste  of  time. 

martin  :  I’m  sorry  about  the  enlistments,  your  Lord- 
ship,  but  have  you  done  no  better  with  the  supplies? 
Cornwallis:  A  few  sheep,  the  Commissary  tells  me, 
and  cattle  so  lean  that  though  we  kill  a  hundred  head 
a  day,  my  men  go  hungry. 

martin  :  It’s  those  Scotch  again.  They  knew  of 
your  coming,  your  Lordship. 

Cornwallis:  And  stopped  feeding  their  cattle — I 
see. 

[The  sentries  have  retired  to  a  respect  fid  dis¬ 
tance,  and  we  now  see  tivo  men,  who  have  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  left,  stopped  by  the  guard. 
An  orderly  goes  over  to  quiet  the  discussion. 
The  General  and  the  Governor  pause  to  listen.] 
the  first  man,  collins  :  We  must  speak  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  sir;  or  to  his  Adjutant.  It’s  very  important. 
Cornwallis:  What  is  it,  Lieutenant? 

[The  tzvo  men  come  forward  immediately  and 
stand  with  their  hats  off.] 

collins:  We  have  come  with  word  from  Colonel 
Ferguson,  sir. 
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Cornwallis  :  Who  are  you,  sir  ? 

corlins :  John  Collins  and  Robert  Quinn,  sir;  from 

below  King’s  Mountain. 

martin  :  I  know  this  man.  He’s  loyal. 

Cornwallis:  You  have  a  letter  from  Colonel  Fer¬ 
guson  ? 

collins  :  Yes,  sir — a  moment,  sir. 

[With  some  difficulty  he  draws  a  tightly  rolled 
letter  from  inside  the  lining  of  his  coat,  and 
hands  it  to  Cornwallis.] 

Cornwallis  :  This  was  written  a  week  ago.  Where 
have  you  been  ? 

collins:  It’s  taken  us  a  week  to  come  to  you,  Gen¬ 
eral.  We  had  to  go  round  about  and  by  night.  There’s 
a  great  mustering  of  rebels  gathering  toward  King’s 
Mountain. 

Cornwallis  :  [gravely]  A  week  ago,  Governor. 
martin  :  What  does  he  say? 

Cornwallis:  [reading]  My  Lord,  I  am  on  my  march 
to  you  by  the  road  leading  from  Cherokee  Ford  north 
of  King’s  Mountain.  Three  or  four  hundred  good 
soldiers  would  finish  this  business.  Something  must 
be  done  soon.  This  is  their  last  push  in  this  quarter. 
Ferguson. 

martin:  Nothing  alarming  there,  your  Lordship. 
Their  last  push  and  three  or  four  hundred  can  finish 
it. 

Cornwallis:  [moving  with  sudden  decision]  A  week 
ago,  sir !  This  dispatch  was  sent  a  week  ago.  Orderly! 
[An  orderly  comes  from  the  house  and  salutes.] 
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My  compliments  to  Colonel  Tarleton,  and  tell  him  if 
he  is  able  to  stand  and  ride  to  report  to  me  at  once. 

[The  orderly  goes  into  the  house.] 
martin  :  I’m  sure  you’re  unduly  alarmed,  General. 
Cornwallis :  I  hope  to  God  it  may  be  so,  but  I  fear 

otherwise.  A  week  without  word - 

[Colonel  Tarleton  comes  out  of  the  house , 
buckling  his  sword.] 
tarleton  :  What  is  it,  General? 
cornwaeeis:  Colonel  Tarleton,  we’ve  just  had  word 
from  Ferguson — a  dispatch  sent  a  week  ago. 

Tarleton  :  A  week  ago !  He’s  not  forty  miles - 

Cornwallis:  I  know  that.  This  will  give  you  his 
position  as  well  as  I  know  it.  Take  these  men  for 
guides,  and  a  regiment  as  quickly  as  you  can  get  them 
on  the  road. 

Tarleton:  Yes,  General. 

Cornwallis:  He  couldn’t  have  been  wholly  cut  off 
without  some  word  reaching  us. 

tarleton  :  It  can’t  be  so  bad  as  you  think,  General. 
There’s  no  one  in  that  neighborhood  to  attack  him 
except  militia. 

Cornwallis:  But  the  militia  of  these  parts — when 
there  are  enough  of  them — 

[He  pauses,  and  then  speaks  simply  and  per¬ 
sonally.  ] 

Ban,  I’m  afraid  about  Ferguson.  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
ride  like  the  devil  and  fight  at  discretion.  Only  one 
thing — keep  me  informed  if  you  can. 

tarleton  :  I’m  off,  General,  and  if  I  find  anything 
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has  happened  to  Ferguson,  we’ll  make  a  clean  sweep. 
By  God,  sir,  we’ll  hang  them  if  they  won’t  stand  to  be 
shot. 

[He  goes  off ,  upper  right.'] 

cornwaeeis  :  Pardon  my  hospitality,  your  Excel¬ 
lency,  but  we’re  really  in  the  field  here.  Will  you  step 
into  the  house? 

[Cornwallis  and  Governor  Martin  go  off 
through  the  gate  at  the  right.] 

[As  they  do  so  the  General’s  Adjutant  comes 
out  just  in  time  to  meet  a  detachment  coming 
from  the  upper  right  entrance,  with  a  small 
group  of  prisoners.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
the  detachment  reports  to  the  Adjutant.] 
officer:  I’m  sorry,  sir,  there’s  no  forage  to  be  had 
along  that  road — nothing  but  psalm  singing  dissenters 
and  rifle  shots  out  of  the  swamps. 
adjutant  :  Couldn’t  you  even  bring  in  a  load  of  hay  ? 
officer:  They’ve  burnt  their  ricks  where  they  stand. 
adjutant:  [referring  to  the  group  of  prisoners] 
What’s  all  this  riffraff? 

officer:  I  brought  ’em  in  because  I  found  ’em  all 
armed  one  way  or  another. 

adjutant:  But  some  of  them  are  mere  boys.  That 
little  carrot-top — you’d  better  not  show  him  to  the 
General. 

officer:  He’s  a  young  Irish  devil.  We  took  him  in 
single  combat,  and  him  armed  with  a  saber  made  out 
of  a  scythe  blade. 

adjutant  :  Make  your  report  in  writing,  Lieutenant, 
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with  a  sketch  map  showing  what  road  you  patrolled. 

[The  Adjutant  turns  to  go  in.] 
officer:  [throwing  himself  down  on  a  bench]  Road ! 
It  wasn’t  a  road.  It  was  a  streak  of  red  mud  through 
the  swamp.  Here  boy — you  with  the  red  head,  come 
here  and  clean  the  muck  off  my  boots. 

[The  red-headed  boy  does  not  move.] 

Here  you,  red  head — what’s  your  name? 

THE  boy  :  Andrew  Jackson. 

officer:  Did  you  hear  my  orders?  I  told  you  to 
clean  my  boots. 
jackson  :  I  heard  you. 

officer:  Well,  get  to  work,  or  I’ll - 

jackson  :  I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir. 
officer:  What  do  you  mean?  You  refuse!! 
jackson:  Yes,  sir.  You  took  me  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  and  I  claim  to  be  treated  as  such. 
officer  :  Damn  you ! 

[He  rises  angrily  and  strikes  the  boy  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword.  The  boy  stands  his  ground. 
Just  at  this  moment  another  forage  party 
enters,  led  by  a  Captain.  They  come  noisily 
down  to  the  gate  and  the  Officer  drops  back  as 
Cornwallis  and  Governor  Martin  come  out. 
The  new  party  is  carrying  two  men  seriously 
wounded  and  supporting  tzvo  others  slightly 
hurt.] 

cornwaleis  :  [to  the  Captain  in  charge  of  the  forage 
party]  What’s  this,  sir!  You  met  with  resistance! 
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captain:  Yes,  sir;  I  lost  three  men  and  four  more 
wounded. 

coRNWATUs:  [sharply]  You  were  merely  sent  to  a 
barn  in  the  outskirts  for  forage.  You  surely  had  men 
enough  for  the  work.  How  many  were  there  against 
you? 

captain  :  I  don’t  know,  sir.  Not  many,  I  should  say, 
but  all  armed  with  rifles.  They  held  their  fire  until  we 
were  in  the  barnyard.  We  pursued  them  into  the 
swamp  and  there  we  lost  them. 

cornwatus:  [to  the  Governor ]  You  see,  Governor, 
there’s  a  rebel  with  a  rifle  behind  every  bush  in  this 
county. 

martin  :  I  can  only  repeat,  your  Lordship,  a  greater 
severity  on  your  part. 

cornwatus  :  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  you  recommend. 

[He  turns  impatiently  to  the  Captain.] 
captain  :  Where  shall  I  quarter  my  wounded,  sir? 

cornwatus  :  There’s  a  school  house  here  we’ve  been 
using  for  a  hospital.  Where  is  the  place? 
captain  :  I’ll  find  it,  sir. 

[He  calls  to  Andrew  Jackson.] 

Here,  boy,  do  you  know  where  the  school  house  is? 

jackson:  Yes,  sir. 

adjutant:  You’re  sure? 

jackson:  Yes,  sir;  I  went  there  to  school. 

martin:  Ah  yes,  Queen’s  Museum  they  call  it.  I 

remember  now. 

jackson :  No,  sir;  it’s  Liberty  Hall  now. 
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Cornwallis:  Whatever  you  call  it,  go  ahead  and 

guide  this  party  to  it. 

captain  :  If  we  find  the  place  occupied? 

Cornwallis:  Throw  their  rubbish  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  You’ll  find  a  medical  officer  in  charge.  Lose  no 
time,  sir. 

[The  Captain  and  his  detachment  take  up  their 
wounded  and  go  off,  right.  ] 

Cornwallis:  [to  Martin ]  The  more  I  see  of  this 
county,  the  better  I  understand  it,  and  the  less  I  like  it. 
There’s  no  use  your  talking,  Governor,  we’ll  get  no 
recruits  where  they  are  all  Whigs  and  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terians. 

martin  :  I  assure  you,  General,  it’s  only  necessary 
for  us  to  convince  these  people  that  the  King’s  power 
is  here  to  stay - 

Cornwallis  :  But  I  don’t  know  myself,  Governor - 

[Enter,  riding  hard  from  the  left,  Colonel  Tar- 
let  on  and  an  Orderly.  ] 

Cornwallis:  [tartly]  Colonel  Tarleton !  Well,  sir? 
tarleton  :  For  God’s  sake,  sir !  Have  you  heard  the 
news? 

CORNWALLIS :  No. 

tarleton  :  I  had  just  crossed  the  south  fork  of  the 
river  when  I  came  on  a  runner  from  Ferguson’s  com¬ 
mand — beat  out  with  hard  riding.  There’s  no  doubt 
of  the  worst.  The  rebels  have  got  Ferguson. 
Cornwallis:  What’s  this?  Speak,  Ban.  What  do 
you  mean  ? 

tarleton  :  He  found  they  were  surrounding  him  and 
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took  a  position  on  the  top  of  King’s  Mountain.  He 
thought  he  could  hold  it  till  dooms  day  with  only  their 
militia  at  the  foot. 

Cornwallis  :  Well ! 

TarlETon:  They  gathered  in  force  and  swarmed  up 
three  sides  of  the  rock — surrounded  him.  He  charged 
them  repeatedly,  but  broke  up  among  the  trees.  They 
took  his  whole  command,  sir.  There’s  no  doubt  about 
it. 

Cornwallis  :  And  Colonel  Ferguson  ? 
tallETon  :  Dead.  The  third  in  command  surrend¬ 
ered. 

Cornwallis:  Ferguson  dead!  I  can’t  believe  it. 
TarlETon:  It’s  true. 

Cornwallis  :  And  his  whole  command — our  left 
wing — gone ! 

martin:  A  terrible  misfortune!  Who  would  have 
thought  there  were  that  many  militia  ? 

TarlETon  :  [ turning  on  him)  It  was  your  business  to 

know,  sir.  It’s  evident  to  us  that  there  are  no  two 
counties  in  America  more  hostile  to  the  King  than 
those  of  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan. 

Cornwallis:  That’s  so,  Colonel. 

martin  :  If  you’ll  only  have  patience,  General - 

Cornwallis  :  It’s  no  use,  your  Excellency.  We  must 
move.  Adjutant,  Colonel,  take  steps  to  put  our  entire 
force  on  the  march  at  once. 
adjutant:  Which  way,  General? 

Cornwallis:  Toward  Winsboro. 

tarlETon  :  Good  God,  General,  with  the  roads  in  this 
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condition,  it  will  take  us  two  weeks  to  get  there. 
Cornwallis  :  No  matter,  we’ve  got  to  move.  .  .  . 
Ferguson.  ...  To  your  duty,  gentlemen.  This  place 
is  a  damned  hornet’s  nest. 

[Lights  out. 

When  they  come  on  again  we  find  General 
Davidson  before  the  Court  House ,  with  Col¬ 
onel  William  Washington  and  General  Daniel 
Morgan,  the  Colonel  in  a  Cavalry  uniform,  and 
General  Morgan  in  buckskins.  ] 
gEnLral  davidson  i  I  can  answer  for  certain  num¬ 
bers  of  the  militia,  though  many  enlistments  have  run 
out.  General  Gates  will  have  to  give  you  the  precise 
units. 

colonel  Washington:  The  question  is  partly  of 
grain  and  fodder,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
general  Morgan:  I  know  how  it  will  be  with  Nat 
Greene.  He  will  want  to  know  how  many  men  he  has, 
and  their  condition  and  spirit,  and  then  he  will  want 
to  know  about  the  roads.  That  is  going  to  be  very 
important  in  this  campaign. 

[General  Gates  comes  out  of  the  Court  House.] 
general  GATES :  Has  anything  been  heard  of  General 
Greene,  gentlemen  ? 

Morgan  :  He  will  be  here  directly,  General  Gates. 
GATES:  I’m  sorry  for  him,  on  my  word  I  am.  Con¬ 
gress  sends  him  down  here,  just  as  they  sent  me,  with 
no  means - 

Morgan  :  I  thought  there  were  means,  sir,  before  you 
met  Cornwallis  at  Camden. 
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gates:  [ angrily ]  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Morgan  :  [imperturbably]  I  observed,  General  Gates, 
that  I  understood  there  were  means,  before  the  battle 
of  Camden. 

coeonee  Washington  :  Here  comes  General  Greene, 
gentlemen. 

[  General  Greene  enters,  followed  by  Kosciusko 
and  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee.  He  and  General 
Gates  raise  their  hats  formally,  the  others 
standing  back.] 

GEnErae  gates  :  General  Greene,  I  welcome  you.  I 
have  the  honor,  sir,  to  relinquish  to  you  my  command 
in  North  Carolina,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the  Continental  Congress. 

GEnErae  GREENE :  Thank  you,  General  Gates.  I  ac¬ 
cept  the  command,  on  order  from  General  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  Congress. 

gates:  [handing  him  a  document]  Here  is  the  list  of 
the  units  of  my  force,  sir. 

GrEEnE:  A  list  of  the  units,  General?  And  the  mus¬ 
ter  rolls? 

gates:  The  Adjutant  will  furnish  them.  But  there 

have  been  so  many  men  going  home - 

grEEnE  :  This  must  be  stopped - 

gates  :  How,  General  ? 

GrEEnE  :  By  the  usual  punishment  for  desertion,  sir. 
.  .  .  And  what  about  the  maps  of  the  country? 
gates:  They’re  very  bad,  I  must  admit. 
grEEnE:  Does  this  document  convey  a  list  of  the 
wagons  and  supplies? 
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gates:  The  Adjutant  may  be  able  to  furnish  it.  We 

have  been  in  very  unfortunate  circumstances  here - 

Morgan  :  But  you  must  have  some  wagons  left, 
sir - 

gates:  [ sardonically ]  I  suppose  your  interest  in  this 
point  is  to  be  expected,  General  Morgan.  You  were 
a  wagon-maker,  I  believe,  before  Congress  commis¬ 
sioned  you - 

Morgan  :  [slowly]  Yes,  I  can  make  wagons.  But  not 
so  fast  as  you  can  lose  them,  it  seems. 
gates:  General  Greene,  my  compliments.  The  Ad¬ 
jutant  will  wait  on  you,  gentlemen. 

[He  bows  formally  and  goes  off.] 
grEEnE:  General  Morgan,  I  understand  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  has  placed  you  in  an  independent 
command. 

Morgan  :  Yes,  General.  But  if  you  think  it  best - 

GREENE:  I  confirm  you  in  this  commission,  sir. 

[An  officer  comes  out  of  the  Court  House  with 
a  bundle  of  documents.  Greene  at  once  ad¬ 
dresses  him.  ] 

Are  you  the  Adjutant,  sir? 

[The  officer  bows.] 

You  will  furnish  me,  as  early  as  possible,  with  an 
exact  account  of  the  number  of  men  at  my  disposal, 
their  terms  of  enlistment,  and  their  equipment.  Gen¬ 
eral  Kosciusko, 

[Kosciusko  steps  forward.] 

You  will  at  once  set  your  corps  of  engineers  to  furnish 
us  with  maps,  showing  in  particular  the  roads  and 
rivers,  with  precise  marks  for  every  passable  bridge 
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and  fording  place.  We  shall  have  to  move  surely,  for 
we  are  outnumbered — for  the  present.  I  rely  on  you. 
general  davidson:  We  shall  look  for  you  to  call  a 
council  of  war - 

GREENE:  No,  General.  We  have  sharp  work  to  do. 
I  shall  call  no  councils. 

[Drawing  himself  up,  he  strides  quickly  into 
the  Court  House  as  the  scene  disappears .] 

rEdnap 

Now  there  was  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army  all  in 
red 

A-marching  up  the  high-road  that  led  through  Cam¬ 
den  Town, 

And  there  was  General  Sumter  fought  and  General 
Gates  who  fled, 

And  Lord  Cornwallis  had  his  way,  and  beat  the 
patriots  down. 

Come  out,  come  out,  good  people,  to  see  the  troops  go 

by, 

Cornwallis  and  his  soldiers,  his  soldiers  all  in  red: 
For  the  leaves  they  are  a-falling,  the  red  leaves  fall 
and  die, 

And  it’s  many  men  in  scarlet  coats  .  .  .  this  frosty 
morn.  .  .  .  are  dead. 

For  the  hornet’s  wing  shall  whirr  and  sing 
When  the  hornet’s  nest  be  stirred, 

And  the  hornets  strike  and  the  hornets  sting, 

And  the  hornets  swarm  at  a  kindling  word. 
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And  there  go  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  all  his  red  coat 
men 

A-racing  ’long  o’  General  Greene  clear  up  to  Guilford 
Court  House, 

And  down  from  Guilford  Court  House,  and  past  the 
Eutaw  fort  house, 

A  long  race,  a  hard  race,  a  race  that  starts  again — 

But  the  luck  is  turned  and  the  bridge  is  burned, 

And  the  trick  falls  foul,  and  the  end  comes  soon  .  .  . 

And  the  drums  that  beat  at  Yorktown  shall  beat 
another  tune, 

And  the  flags  that  fly  at  Yorktown  shall  never  fly 
again, 

And  the  men  who  march  to  Yorktown  shall  beat  King 
George’s  men, 

And  the  road  that  leads  to  Yorktown  is  the  road  to 
victory, 

And  the  dawn  that  breaks  at  Yorktown  is  the  dawn 
of  Liberty! 
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EPISODE  VII 


W ashingtori s  V isit — 1791 

A  passage  of  light  across  the  forestage  discloses  Pres¬ 
ident  Washington  mounted  on  a  white  horse.  Beside, 
and  a  little  beyond  him,  also  mounted,  is  young  Mr. 
Caldwell  in  a  resplendent  uniform.  Beyond  him  we 
see  several  other  young  men  equally  resplendent,  and 
off  in  the  edge  of  the  beam  of  light  the  President's 
carriage,  occupied  only  by  his  secretaries.  Young  Mr. 
Caldwell  is  already  speaknig  when  the  group  appears. 
caldwEll  :  And  so,  General  Washington,  I  mean  Mr. 
President,  I  can  only  hope  and  trust  that  you  will 
forgive  my  inability  to  pronounce  in  a  properly  official 
way  the  greeting  of  the  sovereign  State  of  North 
Carolina,  with  which  it  was  our  intention  to  welcome 
you.  But  to  tell  the  truth,  sir,  the  awe  with  which 
your  presence  inspired  me  completely  took  away  my 
powers  of  speech. 

Washington:  [who  has  not  been  paying  attention ] 
Pray,  sir,  have  you  lived  long  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try? 

caldwEll:  Ever  since  my  childhood,  sir. 
Washington:  You  are  then  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  it? 

caldwEll:  Perfectly,  sir. 

Washington  :  During  the  late  war,  if  my  information 
be  correct,  the  inhabitants  were  true  to  the  cause  of 
their  country  and  brave  in  its  defense. 
caldwEll:  Your  information  is  correct,  sir.  They 
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were  almost  to  a  man  true-hearted  Whigs  and  patri¬ 
ots,  and  as  gallant  soldiers  as  ever  drew  swords  or 
pointed  rifles  in  behalf  of  freedom.  In  Mecklenburg 
County,  where  we  are  now,  and  in  Rowan,  which  lies 
before  us,  a  Tory  did  not  dare  to  show  his  face. 

Washington:  Indeed. 

caldwEll:  That  is,  your  Excellency,  if  he  were 
known  to  be  a  Tory.  It  was  in  this  town  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  lay  encamped  when  he  swore  he  had  never 
before  been  in  such  a  damned  nest  of  Whigs,  for  he 
could  not  in  the  surrounding  country  procure  a 
chicken,  or  a  pig  for  his  table,  or  a  gallon  of  oats  for 
his  horse,  but  by  purchasing  it  with  the  blood  of  his 
soldiers,  who  went  in  quest  of  it. 

Washington  :  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  name  of  this 
town  ? 

caldwEll:  Charlotte,  sir,  the  county  town  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  where  Independence  was  declared  about  a 
year  before  its  declaration  by  Congress. 

Washington  i  Tell  me,  sir,  am  I  like  to  meet  any  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Committee  which  prepared 
and  passed  this  Mecklenburg  declaration? 

caldwEtl  :  No  doubt,  Mr.  President,  for  the  welcome 
of  the  town  is  sure  to  be  brought  to  you  by  Colonel 
Polk  and  Mr.  Alexander,  and  others  that  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Convention.  For  the  moment,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  yield  them  the  honor. 

[The  light  now  spreads  over  the  balance  of  the 
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GEORGE  WASH  I NGTON 

Who,  as  President,  visited  Charlotte  in  1780 


stage  around  the  Court  House,  and  we  see  the 
upper  stage  packed  with  men,  women  and 
children  come  to  welcome  the  distinguished 
guest.  Amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  the  Pres¬ 
ident  dismounts  and  steps  forward  to  meet  the 
official  delegation,  headed  by  Thomas  Polk. 
They  say  a  few  words  of  greeting,  which  can¬ 
not  be  heard  on  account  of  the  continued  cheers 
and  the  President  is  lead  forward  to  a  splen¬ 
didly  spread  table  in  front  of  Colonel  Polk's 
house.  The  crowd  closes  in  across  the  stage, 
as  the  guests  of  honor  take  their  places  around 
the  table.  At  the  head  President  Washington 
stands  facing  Thomas  Polk.  Glasses  are  lifted 
for  the  first  toast  and  the  crowd  subsides  into 
silence  to  hear  it. 

polk:  To  the  United  States  of  America! 

[The  toast  is  drunk  with  a  great  cheer,  “To  the 
United  States !”  which  is  taken  up  by  the  crowd 
outside. 

Music.  A  large  group  of  the  younger  people 
dance  a  minuet  on  the  green  in  front  of  the 
Court  House,  while  various  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  are  brought  up  to  be  presented  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident. 

At  the  end  of  the  dance,  John  McKnitt  Alex¬ 
ander  rises  to  propose  the  second  toast. 
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john  m’k.  Alexander  :  To  our  most  honored  and  be¬ 
loved  guest,  the  President. 

[The  light  slowly  fades  from  the  stage  and 
cheering  crowd,  and  resplendent  escorts,  and 
the  be-ribboned  flower  girls,  and  the  leading 
citizens,  and  the  first  President — are  lost  in 
darkness.  ] 
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EPISODE  VIII 

1861 


At  the  center  of  the  stage  where  the  first  Coart  House 
stood  on  its  brick  pillars,  we  novo  see  a  plain  two-story 
building  representing  Dewey’s  Bank.  At  the  right 
and  close  under  the  little  tower  from  which  Rednap, 
the  poet,  has  sung  his  ballads,  we  find  a  vine  hung 
portico,  and  on  the  little  porch  which  it  sheltered  sit 
three  old  women,  in  the  dress  of  the  early  sixties, 
steadily  knitting.  The  light  which  discloses  the  scene 
falls  first  upon  these  three  figures.  As  it  spreads 
across  the  stage  it  discloses  a  number  of  people,  mov¬ 
ing  from  group  to  group,  as  though  discussing  edit¬ 
ing  tidings.  A  newsboy  moves  among  them  crying  his 
wares  and  finding  ready  customers.  Among  the  people 
we  see  Judge  Osborne,  reading  a  paper  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  deep  concern.  He  looks  up  from  the  jour¬ 
nal  to  greet  Mr.  William  Yates. 
judge  osbornE:  There  is  small  comfort  in  today’s 
news,  Mr.  Yates. 

mr.  yaTEs:  And  likely  to  be  none  in  days  soon  to 
come. 

judge  osbornE:  Is  it  possible  that  this  can  be  true, 
that  the  President  has  called  for  troops  to  coerce 
South  Carolina? 

mr.  yates:  It  is  true,  and  you  know  what  it  must 
mean,  Judge. 

judge  osbornE:  Yes.  It  can  mean  but  one  thing. 
mr.  yates:  Four  months  now  since  South  Carolina 
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passed  her  Ordinance  of  Secession.  We  have  been 
caught  somehow  in  a  march  of  events  which  we  are 
powerless  to  shape  or  dispute.  Secession!  I  have 
struggled  to  realize  what  it  can  mean  and  can  feel  it 
only  as  a  division  of  the  nation  our  fathers  founded 
when  the  States  were  first  united,  and  yet  I  see  no 
other  course.  The  path  is  marked  for  us  as  clearly  as 
for  the  other  cotton  States. 

judge:  osborne  :  Surely  if  the  President  and  the  North 
believe  that  the  States  which  have  gone  can  be  brought 
back  by  force,  there  is  no  other  way. 

[A  stir  in  the  crowd  at  left  and  Colonel  Bryce 
enters,  followed  by  a  squad  of  men  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  Charlotte  Grays.} 
mr.  yates:  Colonel,  what  does  this  mean? 

[With  a  gesture  he  indicates  the  soldiers.] 
coeonEl  brycE:  Orders  from  the  Governor. 
mr.  yates:  He  has  refused  the  President’s  demand 
for  men. 

coeonEe  brycE:  Yes. 

mr.  yates:  And  you,  Colonel? 

coeonEe  brycE:  My  orders  are  to  take  over  the 

Postoffice,  the  Mint,  and  all  United  States  property  in 

Charlotte. 

judge  osborne:  To  take  over  United  States  prop¬ 
erty? 

coeonEe  brycE:  By  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

[He  moves  forward  with  a  gesture  to  the  Ser¬ 
geant,  and  the  soldiers  follow  him  off.  ] 
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judge  osbornE:  This  is  a  serious  step,  Mr.  Yates,  a 
terrible  step. 

mr.  yates:  It  is  part  of  the  answer  to  a  terrible 
command,  Judge.  Governor  Ellis  couldn’t  do  other¬ 
wise.  The  rights  of  the  State  are  at  stake. 

[The  crowd  on  the  upper  stage  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  momentarily  more  numerous,  and  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  bank  has  gathered  a  con¬ 
siderable  group  of  young  ladies,  dressed  in 
their  best  holiday  attire,  and  preparing  for  an 
occasion  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Yates  and 
Judge  Osborne  have  moved  part  way  across 
the  stage  and  they  now  meet  Col.  D.  H.  Hill, 
entering  from  the  right.  There  are  incipient 
cheers  among  the  crowd  as  Colonel  Hill  comes 
in,  but  he  pays  no  attention  to  them.] 
coeonEe  hiee:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Yates.  Judge 
Osborne. 

mr.  yates:  Good  morning,  Colonel  Hill. 
coeonEe  hiee:  Well,  my  friends,  the  time  for  dis¬ 
cussion  has  past,  and  the  time  for  action  has  come. 
We  have  our  marching  orders  today. 
mr.  yates:  Your  marching  orders,  Colonel? 

coeonEe  hiee:  Our  two  companies  from  Charlotte, 

the  Grays  and  the  Hornet’s  Nest  Rifles,  start  at  once 

for  camp  at  Raleigh. 

judge  osbornE:  And  from  there,  sir? 

coeonEe  hiee:  I  can  only  hope  they  will  fear  God 

and  do  their  duty.  Let  your  prayers  follow  them. 

[The  three  men  move  up  towards  the  center  as 
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a  military  band  is  heard  approaching.  The 
crowd  stirs  excitedly,  and  the  companies  of  the 
Charlotte  Grays  and  the  Hornet's  Nest  Rifles 
march  on.  Colonel  Hill  faces  them.  Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair,  the  minister,  raises  his  arms  in  prayer 
and  blessing.  Then  Miss  Howell  steps  for¬ 
ward  with  the  new  Company  flag  of  the 
Grays.  ] 

miss  howEee:  Captain  Ross,  I  present  to  you  this 
flag  for  the  Charlotte  Grays,  knowing  that  whatever 
happens,  it  will  never,  while  a  man  of  you  lives,  be 
lowered  in  disgrace. 

captain  ross:  Miss  Howell,  and  young  ladies  of 
Charlotte,  we  are  honored  by  your  gift.  We  accept 
this  flag  with  thanks,  and  I  promise  you,  in  the  name 
of  this  Company,  that  the  Charlotte  Grays  will  never 
see  it  dishonored.  We  may  die  in  its  defence,  but  dis¬ 
honored  it  shall  never  be. 

[The  crowd  cheers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
cheering  another  flag  is  presented  to  the  Rifles. 
The  young  ladies  fall  back,  and  to  the  strains 
of  Dixie,  Colonel  Hill  leads  off  the  Companies. 
The  lights  dim  slowly.  The  last  we  see  on  the 
upper  stage  is  the  group  of  young  ladies  in 
their  gala  dresses,  waiving  their  handkerchiefs 
in  a  brave  farewell.  Below,  for  an  instant 
longer,  we  see  the  three  old  women  knitting, 
like  three  Fates. 
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EPISODE  IX 

1865 

THE  LAST  CABINET  MEETING  Of  THE  CON¬ 
FEDERACY 

It  is  night  and  we  see  only  a  shaft  of  light  from  a 
window  falling  across  a  low  hedge  and  gateway  at  the 
right.  An  officer,  Major  Echols,  enters  through  the 
gateway,  escorting  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  followed 
by  Captain  Spottswood.  Captain  Spottswood  wears  a 
navy  uniform  and  Major  Echols  the  gray  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  Captain  Spottswood  carries  a  lantern. 
major  echoes:  You  understand,  Captain  Spotts¬ 
wood,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Captain 
Page  call  upon  Mrs.  Davis  as  soon  as  you  can  get  word 
to  him. 

captain  spottswood:  I  understand  perfectly,  Major 
Echols,  and  I  am  sure  that  Captain  Page  will  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes.  He  has  only  gone  to  make  his  usual 
round  of  the  navy  yard  posts. 

mrs.  davis:  I  understand,  Captain,  but  I  think  I’d 
better  not  wait. 

major  Echols:  You  see,  Captain,  since  the  news  of 
General  Lee’s  surrender  Mrs.  Davis  bears  special  re¬ 
sponsibility.  She  is  naturally  most  anxious - 

captain  spottswood:  Here  comes  the  Commandant 
now. 

[Captain  Richard  Page,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Navy  Yard,  enters,  accompanied  by  two 
other  officers.] 
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Here  is  Mrs.  Davis,  sir,  most  anxious  to  see  you. 
captain  page  :  Will  you  come  inside,  Madam  ? 
mrs.  davis:  No,  Captain  Page.  I  must  tell  you  at 
once.  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  leave  Charlotte  tonight. 

You  have  heard  the  news  of  General  Lee - 

captain  page:  Yes,  Madam;  but  we  still  consider 
Charlotte  a  safe  place  for  you,  at  least  until  the  Presi¬ 
dent  arrives. 

major  echoes:  I  am  sure  we  may  depend  upon  Cap¬ 
tain  Page’s  information,  Mrs.  Davis.  He  has  charge 
of  the  great  Navy  Yard  works  and  stores  here — mate¬ 
rial  which  would  take  days  to  destroy.  And  he  has  the 
Navy  Department  dispatches  as  well  as  our  own  for 
his  guidance. 

mrs.  davis:  I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  mean  well, 

Major  Echols,  and  yet  I  am  afraid - 

captain  page:  I  have  had  direct  word  from  Secre- 
taryMallory,  as  well  as  from  Colonel  Harrison,  today, 
Mrs.  Davis.  I  am  sure  you  need  not  be  alarmed.  No 
harm  will  come  to  you. 

mrs.  davis  :  I  was  not  thinking  of  harm  to  me,  Cap¬ 
tain  Page,  but  of  my  husband’s  instructions. 

[She  turns  to  Major  Echols,  including  him  in 
what  she  has  to  ^ay.] 

The  President  charged  me  most  seriously  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  run  any  risk  of  his  children  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  troops.  We  cannot  move  rapidly 
with  the  children  and  the  women  entrusted  to  me.  I 
beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  find  some  way  to  send  us 
forward. 
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captain  page:  I  appreciate  your  situation,  Mrs. 
Davis.  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in  that  light. 

[He  turns  to  one  of  the  officers  who  entered 
with  him.  ] 

Lieutenant,  will  you  please  ask  Captain  Parker  to 
come  here  at  once. 

[The  Lieutenant  salutes  and  goes  out  through 
the  gateway .] 

Captain  Parker  with  his  company  brought  the  treas¬ 
ure  train  of  the  Confederacy  from  Richmond  a  few 
days  ago.  It  has  been  guarded  here  at  the  Navy  Yard 
while  he  was  refitting  for  the  road.  He  goes  on  with 
it  tonight — southward.  His  movements  will  be  secret, 
yet  heavily  guarded.  I  can  think  of  no  better  escort. 
[Miss  Howell  and  Miss  Trenholm  enter  with 
the  children,  accompanied  by  an  army  officer. 
Mrs.  Davis  gathers  the  children  to  her.] 
mrs.  davis:  We  will  go  on  tonight  as  you  suggest 
with  Captain  Parker’s  company. 
captain  page:  Major  Echols,  I  trust  you  will  ride 
out  to  meet  the  President  and  report  what  we  are 
doing. 

major  echoes:  You  may  depend  upon  me,  sir. 

[Captain  Parker  comes  out  through  the  gate 
and  Captain  Page  turns  to  him.] 
captain  page  :  Captain  Parker,  you  are  leaving  with 
your  treasure  train  at  once  for  a  point  to  the  south¬ 
ward. 

captain  parkEr:  Yes,  Captain  Page,  I  left  exact 
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word  of  my  route  and  destination  with  Captain  Ram¬ 
sey  for  you. 

captain  page:  Good.  Nothing  more  need  be  said 
about  that  point.  Captain  Parker,  we  are  asking  you 
to  assume  an  even  greater  responsibility.  You  are 
taking  with  you  at  once  the  President’s  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren.  You  will  make  what  provision  you  can  for  the 
comfort  of  Mrs.  Davis’  party.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
dear  is  your  charge  to  every  loyal  Southern  heart. 
captain  parkEr:  You  may  depend  upon  us,  sir,  to 
do  our  best.  When  does  Mrs.  Davis  start? 
mrs.  davis  :  At  once,  Captain  Parker,  and  thank  you. 
Captain  Page,  there  is  something  you  can  do  for  me. 
captain  page  :  I  am  wholly  at  your  service,  Madam. 
mrs.  davis:  You  will  convey  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weill, 
and  to  the  good  people  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me 
here,  my  gratitude  and  my  deep  regret  at  leaving 
them.  Out  of  their  need  and  out  of  their  loyalty  they 
have  done  everything  for  me,  and  now  I  must  go  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  thanks,  a  word  of  goodbye,  but  they 
will  understand,  God  bless  them!  And  now,  Captain 
Parker - 

captain  parkEr  :  Come  with  me,  Madam. 

[Turning  to  Captain  Spottswood,  who  is  start¬ 
ing  with  Captain  Page  to  accompany  them.] 

I  know  the  way,  Captain.  Please  don’t  bring  that 
light. 

[Captain  Spottswood  extinguishes  the  light 
and  the  scene  disappears  as  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  goes  off  to  the  left.  ] 
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[The  lights  now  come  on  on  the  entire  stage.  In 
the  portico  at  the  left  only  one  old  woman  is 
knitting.  Above ,  on  the  steps  of  the  bank  build¬ 
ing,  Governor  Vance  is  discovered  talking  to 
Captain  Page.  [ 

governor  vancE:  I  believe,  Captain,  that  we  have 
taken  every  possible  step  for  the  safety  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  party  during  the  time  they  are  to  remain 
here. 

captain  page:  We  have  done  what  we  could,  Gov¬ 
ernor.  I  have  arranged  for  the  President,  Colonel 
Harrison  and  some  of  his  party  to  be  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Bates,  and  an  office  for  the  cabinet 
meeting  here  in  Mr.  Dewey’s  Bank. 

[Enter  Major  Echols  on  horseback  from  the 
left.  He  dismounts  and  his  horse  is  taken  by 
one  of  a  group  of  soldiers  who  are  resting  at 
the  left  of  the  stage.\ 

major  Echoes:  The  President  will  be  here  at  once, 
Governor  Vance.  Secretary  Trenholm  is  ill  and  must 
be  given  the  best  of  care. 

captain  page:  We  have  arranged  for  this,  Major. 
He  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Phifer’s  house. 

[A  number  of  people,  old  men,  women,  and 
children  enter  from  the  left,  crowding  on  and 
looking  behind  them  as  they  come.  The  sol¬ 
diers  come  to  attention  and  the  words  “Pres¬ 
ident”  and  “Mr.  Davis”  are  heard  through  the 
group.  There  is  a  moment's  pause,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis  enters  on  horseback,  accompanied 
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by  Mr.  Mallory ,  Mr.  Reagan  and  their  aides  on 
horseback.  Mr.  Trenholm,  Mr.  George  Davis 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  with  General  Cooper  are  in 
an  army  ambulance.  The  President  and  the 
cabinet  officers  dismount  and  are  greeted  on 
the  door  step  of  the  bank  by  Colonel  Johnston, 
Governor  Vance  and  Captain  Page.  There  is 
some  cheering  in  the  crowd  but  it  subsides  in 
order  that  the  people  may  hear  Governor 
Vance's  greeting  to  Mr.  Davis.] 

governor  vancE:  It  give  us  the  greatest  joy  to  see 

you  safe,  Mr.  President,  and  to  welcome  you  to  Char¬ 
lotte. 

the  president  :  We  thank  you  for  the  expression  of 
your  loyalty,  Governor,  even  in  this  hour.  Colonel 
Johnston,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  here. 

[A  man  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand  enters  hur¬ 
riedly  and  approaches  the  President.  An  Aide 
steps  forward  to  receive  it,  glances  at  it  and 
hands  it  immediately  to  the  President,  who 
looks  at  the  superscription,  then  opens  the  mes¬ 
sage.  There  is  a  general  hush  in  the  crowd. 
Mr.  Davis  reads  intently  and  his  head  sinks  as 
though  he  had  received  the  most  grievous  news. 

captain  page:  What  is  it,  Mr.  President? 

[Colonel  Johnston  steps  forward  as  if  to  sup¬ 
port  Mr.  Davis.  The  crowd  is  very  still,  and 
Mr.  Davis  seems  about  to  read  the  message, 
but  is  unable  to  control  his  feeling  enough  to 
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do  so.  He  speaks  in  a  low  voice,  which  is  still 
clearly  audible,  to  Colonel  Johnston .] 
the  president:  Sad  news,  Colonel  Johnston,  very 
sad.  Read  it  to  them. 

[Just  at  this  moment  another  considerable 
group,  including  a  number  of  soldiers,  enters 
noisily  from  the  right,  intending  to  cheer  for 
the  President,  but  at  the  look  on  his  face  and 
the  action  of  Colonel  Johnston  calling  for  at¬ 
tention,  they  also  fall  silent.] 
coeonEe  johnston  :  The  President  has  received  this 
message  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 

[He  reads.] 

“Certain  news  has  just  reached  me  that  President  Lin¬ 
coln  has  been  assassinated.” 

[There  is  a  hush  for  a  moment  after  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  then  two  or  three  men  in  civilian's 
clothes  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  attempt  to 
cheer.  President  Davis  starts  up  and  with  a 
gesture  of  great  authority  puts  down  this  dem¬ 
onstration.  He  speaks  with  deep  emotion.] 
THE  president:  This  is  terrible  news,  my  friends. 
For  us,  and  for  the  whole  South,  a  great  calamity. 

[He  pauses.] 

For  all  our  hopes,  for  all  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we 
are  compelled  to  see  that  the  end  is  very  near;  the 
Confederacy  is  approaching  its  last  hour.  We  have 
fought  while  strength  remained.  If  God  has  denied 
us  victory,  we  may  still  be  proud  that  in  our  defeat 
there  has  come  no  dishonor.  What  yet  remains  for  us 
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to  do  may  seem  a  bitter  task,  but  since  it  lies  before 
us,  we  must  not  shrink  from  it.  The  death  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  can  only  make  it  harder.  Go  quickly  to 
your  homes,  not  rejoicing,  and  we  on  whom  the  offi¬ 
cial  burden  rests  must  set  ourselves  to  our  last  duties. 
[Slowly  and  with  bowed  head  he  enters  the 
building,  followed  by  the  members  of  his  cab¬ 
inet.  The  stage  darkens  slowly  to  night  as  the 
crowd  melts  away.  At  last  only  the  knitting 
woman  in  the  shadowed  portico  remains,  and 
on  the  steps  of  the  bank  sits  a  man,  Mr.  Dewey, 
with  a  little  girl  at  his  knee.  In  the  evening 
silence  the  child’s  voice  is  heard  clearly.  ] 
the  chied:  That  was  the  President,  wasn’t  it,  Daddy? 
the  man:  Yes,  my  child.  Always  remember  that 
you  saw  him  today  with  all  his  cabinet — the  last  time. 

the  chied:  What  are  they  doing  now,  Daddy? 
the  man  :  They  are  meeting  to  decide  very  important 
things. 

the  chied:  What  are  they  deciding? 

THE  man:  You  know  that  General  Lee’s  army  has 
surrendered.  There  is  only  one  army  now,  so  they 
are  deciding  about  that.  Remember,  my  child,  that 
you  sat  here  with  me  and  up  there  in  the  upper  room 
the  President  and  his  cabinet  ordered - 

The  chied:  What,  Daddy? 

The  man  :  The  destiny  of  the  Confederacy — the  end. 
[The  front  wall  of  the  building  now  seems  to 
disappear,  and  the  scene  changes  to  the  lighted 
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room  inside,  where  the  Cabinet  is  gathered 
around  a  table,  and  Mr.  Davis’  voice  is  heard.] 
the:  president  :  General  Sherman  and  General  John¬ 
ston  are  agreed  upon  an  armistice  for  forty-eight 
hours.  The  purpose  is  the  consideration  of  the  terms 
of  surrender.  General  Johnston  acts  for  all  officers 
and  troops  in  the  command  of  the  Confederate  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi — for  more  than  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  men  under  arms.  You  know  the  terms.  Are 
you  all  agreed,  gentlemen  ? 

[The  men  around  the  table  bow  their  heads  one 
by  one.] 

I,  therefore,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  constitutional 
advisors,  here  met,  authorize  General  Johnston  to 
proceed  with  his  negotiations.  God’s  will  be  done. 

[The  scene  disappears  and  an  instant  later  only 
a  faint  moonlight  shows  us  the  blank  exterior 
of  the  building.] 
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JAMES  KNOX  POLK 

Eleventh  President  of  the  United  States.  Born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  11  miles 
south  of  Charlotte,  between  Hopewell  and  Huntersville,  N.  C.,  November  2,  1795. 


THE  MASQUE 

A  wild  and  elemental  strain  of  music  is  heard.  With 
it  the  stage  is  gradually  filled  with  a  dim  moonlight. 
The  buildings  are  gone.  The  place  is  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning. 

And  now  we  see  swaying  and  dancing  figures,  wild 
nature  spirits  of  the  trees  and  clouds,  flowers  and 
birds;  masked  figures  of  lumbering  bears  and  antlered 
deer.  The  light  increases  on  the  dance,  which  is  lead 
by  a  primal  Barth  Spirit.  From  the  region  of  the 
spring  comes  a  new  group  of  water  spirits,  green  and 
tawny  and  blue  and  silver,  the  leader  of  the  group  a 
glittering  naiad  of  the  Spring. 

The  music  and  the  dance  are  interrupted  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  new  figure — human  yet  symbolic,  the  Cov¬ 
enanter.  He  is  caught  in  shafts  of  light  that  fall 
across  the  swaying  masses  of  the  dancers.  They  surge 
up  to  him  and  swing  away  from  him.  He  strides  on, 
a  great  Book  under  his  left  arm,  a  staff  in  his  right 
hand.  He  comes  to  the  center  of  the  upper  stage. 
Below  him  on  each  side  the  great  groups  of  nature 
spirits  gather  and  fall  back,  those  on  the  right  around 
the  Water  Spirit,  those  on  the  left  around  the  Barth 
Spirit.  Both  groups  become  motionless  as  the  Cov¬ 
enanter  speaks. 
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THE  covenanter  :  My  foot  has  trod  two  exiles.  Now 
I  turn 

Still  staunch  in  faith,  still  resolute,  to  God, 

And  to  His  might  appeal  from  powers  and  princes, 
From  tyrannies  and  battles,  to  His  word. 

And  here  I  seek  again  for  home  and  freedom. 

Here  is  a  goodly  earth — warm,  kindly  land, 
Unshackled,  unpossessed.  What  shall  deny  me? 
the  Earth  spirit:  Beware  of  Man.  He  seeks — he 
builds — he  binds. 

the  water  spirit  :  He  lives  through  us.  What  is  he 
when  we  fail 

And  thirst  and  hunger  slay  him?  Fear  him  not. 

The  Earth  spirit:  He  seeks  and  builds  and  binds 
and  dreams.  Beware. 

the  covenanter  :  I  dream,  and  Earth  denies  me.  I 
will  toil 

And  pray,  and  the  ordained  shall  come  to  pass. 

Lo,  here  I  set  my  staff.  And  it  shall  flower. 

[He  strikes  his  staff  into  the  earth.] 

THE  water  spirit  :  I  am  of  his  imagining.  My  veins 
Run  with  spring  floods.  I  breathe  the  four  swift 
winds, 

And  yet  some  human  urge — some  will  of  man 
Flows  in  me. 

THE  Earth  spirit:  I  am  of  the  land, 

Yet  not  all  earth,  nor  earth  bound.  What  means  this? 
I  change.  I  would  not  see  these  hills,  these  groves, 
Lonely  forever,  and  no  fruit  nor  grain 
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Grow  in  the  places  where  I  range. 
the  covenanter  :  O  kindly  land, 

Here  shall  my  spirit  rest.  Here,  under  God, 

I  lay  my  will  upon  the  soil.  And  here  I  build, 

And  will  endow,  churches  and  shires.  And  first, 

As  answering  to  vision  and  to  prayer, 

I  shall  cross  the  years  unto  my  city. 

[The  group  of  nature  spirits  flow  down  into 
the  blue  light  of  the  lower  levels. 

Music ,  and  a  lofty  enthroned  figure  of  Char¬ 
lotte  the  City  enters  from  the  right  in  a  great 
triumphal  car.  She  is  flanked  by  Justice  and 
Faith,  and  the  Civic  virtues.  Around  the  car, 
as  it  moves,  walk  groups  of  the  Pioneers  who 
wheel  into  the  background  as  the  car  comes  to 
rest.  The  Covenanter  pauses  on  the  upper 
level  to  the  left,  facing  Charlotte.  The  nature 
spirits  have  become  still  as  sculptured  groups  in 
the  blue  foreground .] 

charlotte:  Thy  voice,  O  stern  and  righteous  Spirit, 
called, 

And  I  am  come,  child  of  thy  dream.  My  walls 
Rose  at  thy  bidding,  and  my  spires  the  sun 
First  smote  above  the  mist  because  of  thee. 

The  covenanter:  Who  are  these  twain  who  stand 
beside  thy  throne  ? 

charlotte:  Faith  and  the  Law  stand  closest  to  my 
throne. 

THE  covenanter:  But  thou  and  Law  and  Faith  are 
one,  not  three. 
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charlotte  :  One  are  we  all  in  heart,  but  Life  divides 
The  word  and  deed,  the  prayer  and  altar  flame. 
the  covenanter  :  And  Life  will  shift  and  change  the 
deepest  things 

If  the  soul  be  not  steadfast.  Hear  my  word: 

I  set  thee  here.  I  chose  this  land.  I  toiled 
Through  exiled  years  and  tyrannies  for  thee. 
Charlotte,  remember,  thou  art  dedicate 
To  the  high  trust  of  an  enduring  dream, 

To  Faith  unshaken  and  to  laws  bred  deep 
In  disciplines  that  guard,  high  over  all, 

The  sacred  shrine  of  Liberty.  Forget  not. 
charlotte  :  Spirit,  I  hear  and  I  would  heed,  but  Life, 
Blazing  from  hour  to  hour,  makes  dim  thy  charge. 
How  shall  I  keep  thy  word  ? 

the  covenanter:  [offering  his  great  book]  Keep 
thou  God’s  Word, 

Not  mine.  And  Life  must  serve  thee,  servingLife. 

[Faith  comes  forward  and  takes  the  Book , 
returning  to  her  place  at  Charlotte’s  side.] 
Thou  art  the  spirit  of  a  city,  bright 
With  an  heroic,  legendary  fire. 

Tonight  remembering,  in  thy  timeless  youth, 

Old  struggles,  perils,  needs  and  services, 

Greet  now  the  forces  of  the  nurturing  years. 

[A  group,  gorgeous  in  the  blaze  of  many  har¬ 
vests,  appears.  A  Spirit  of  Agriculture  leads, 
and  there  follow,  marching  and  dancing  to  a 
rich,  deliberate  music,  the  spirits  of  orchards 
and  meadows,  fields  and  folds,  the  last  group, 
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and  the  largest ,  representing  the  cotton.] 

The  spirit  of  agriculture:  We  for  the  riches  of 
the  soil  hail  thee 

And  cherish  thee.  Out  of  the  patient  earth 
Came  thy  first  plenty,  all  the  harvest  gold 
That  the  warm  rains  and  the  maturing  sun 
Have  wrought,  the  fruits  that  crimson  with  the  au¬ 
tumn, 

The  flocks  and  herds  that  crop  thy  pasturage. 

We,  who  have  given  thee  power,  salute  thee  first. 

[From  the  other  side  comes  the  Spirit  of  Indus¬ 
try  with  his  attendant  crafts.] 

the  spirit  of  industry:  Soul  of  a  City,  Industry 
yields  homage. 

For  thee  the  forge-fires  glow,  the  shuttles  ply, 

And  toil  of  men,  and  cunning  of  the  brain 
Create  for  thee,  out  of  some  shapeless  bulk, 

My  glittering  miracles  of  skill  and  power. 

And  Commerce  rides  for  thee  the  farthest  seas 
To  bring  thy  sister  cities’  treasures  home. 

What  were  these  fields  that  bloom  with  cloudy  snow, 
Lacking  our  handiwork?  And  here  I  call 
And  give  command  unto  the  plunging  streams 
To  spin  and  weave  for  thee. 

[Up  from  the  forest  age  come  the  group  of 
Water  Spirits,  joining  in  a  great  weaving 
dance  with  the  Cotton  group.  The  blue-green 
gleaming  naiads  flow  through  the  white  field  of 
dancers,  and  at  the  end  slip  down  by  the  spring 
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again,  leaving  the  Cotton  figures  tightly  woven 
and,  moving  aside  in  a  formation  like  a  fabric. 
charlotte  :  Not  to  the  soil,  nor  to  the  toil  of  men, 
Nor  unto  spinning  gold,  I  give  allegiance. 

For  there  is  light  for  me  beyond  these  fires. 

THE  covenanter:  Yea,  there  the  spirit  I  have  chosen 
speaks. 

[Charlotte  seems  to  be  looking  beyond  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Industry.  The  Spirit  of  Education 
enters,  with  a  train  of  attendant  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  with  banners  for  all  the  schools  and 
colleges,  from  Queen's  Museum  to  the  present 
time.] 

the  spirit  oe  Education:  Hail,  soul  of  a  City! 
charlotte:  Who  art  thou  whose  golden  lamp  doth 
gleam  ? 

the  spirit  oe  education:  Men  call  me  Learning. 
Lore  and  Legendry 

Are  mine,  and  the  good  gift  of  tongues, 

And  the  far-visioning  Sciences,  the  Arts, 

And  all  that  kindles  in  the  mind  of  man 
The  light  that  leads  him  toward  the  dream  of  God. 
’Tis  I  have  taught  thy  sons  to  serve  the  state 
Worthily,  and  to  give,  in  perilous  hours, 

Counsel  to  hesitant  nations.  Charlotte,  list, 

Look  back.  I  gave  the  vision.  Think  upon 
The  spirits  of  thy  glorious  children,  all 
Who  gave  themselves  for  thee,  and  Liberty. 

THE  covenanter:  Behold,  thou  hast  from  us  thine 
heritage. 
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Keep  it,  and  cherish  it.  Remember  well. 

[Music.  The  nature  spirits  have  now  formed 
into  plastic  decorations  at  the  edges  of  the  fore¬ 
stage. 

A  powerful  cold  light,  ghostly  and  yet  vivid, 
grows  across  the  center,  and  in  a  great  proces¬ 
sion  the  historical  figures  of  the  Pageant  pass, 
group  by  group — the  pioneers,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Declaration  and  Revolution 
scenes,  the  Confederacy;  at  the  end  the  groups 
so  deploy  that  the  final  circling  mass  is  all  of 
soldiers — Continentals  with  the  earliest  Amer¬ 
ican  flags,  Confederates  with  the  Stars  and 
Bars,  and  the  troops  of  the  World  War  with 
the  national  emblem.  The  Education  group 
swings  down  to  lower  left  to  make  way.  The 
groups  of  the  military  halt  for  a  moment,  the 
music  pausing.  ] 

charlotte:  :  I  have  seen  my  soul,  as  in  a  magic  glass 

Passing  before  me.  And  I  give  my  tears 

For  all  my  sons  who  gave  their  lives  for  me. 

the  covenanter  :  They  gave  their  lives,  and  giving, 
took  from  God 

A  larger  life.  Not  all  for  thee  they  died. 

charlotte:  For  whom,  then?  Speak. 

THE  covenanter  I  For  Liberty. 

[The  Covenanter  steps  aside.  Far  up,  at  the 
center,  a  new  light  discloses  a  splendid  new  fig¬ 
ure,  Liberty,  and  her  voice  floats  down  to  the 
City.] 
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liberty  :  City  belov’d,  ere  the  moment  fade, 

And  from  thine  eyes  unto  the  darkling  past 
These  flags  fare  forth,  take  thou  my  constant  love. 
Within  thy  walls  thy  sons  have  wrought  for  me 
High  resolutions ;  and  a  hundred  fields 
Have  crimsoned  with  their  lives ;  give  now  your  tears 
In  solemn  threnody.  They  died  for  me, 

And  in  your  memory  I  give  them  life, 

Life  everlasting,  glory  beyond  the  years! 

[Music.  As  Liberty  speaks  the  ghostly  light , 
in  which  the  spirits  of  the  three  great  wars 
have  moved,  changes  to  a  triumphant  flood  of 
gold,  and  to  exultant  music,  with  lifted  ban¬ 
ners,  they  march  up  the  stage  and  turn,  form¬ 
ing  across  the  back  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Lib¬ 
erty  moves  toward  Charlotte,  forming  the  head 
of  the  group  of  the  Civic  Virtues.  Trumpets, 
and  a  change  in  the  music.  The  Spirit  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  enters,  with  her  flag 
and  attendants.] 

north  Carolina:  To  thee,  O  City,  and  thine  ancient 
shire, 

To  Mecklenburg,  and  all  that  once  it  held, 

I  bring  the  greeting  of  the  State.  This  day 
Thy  day,  I  marked  upon  my  flag  in  gold, 

And  now  that  seven  score  years  are  flown, 

I  hold  that  day,  and  thee,  the  more  in  honor. 
charlotte  :  Mighty  State,  I  served, 

And  still  in  serving  thee,  do  honor  thee. 
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[The  massed  troops  above  part ,  leaving  a  wide 
path  at  the  center,  through  which,  majestically, 
America  enters.  The  flags  group  behind  her 
as  she  comes  to  position.  ] 

America:  State  of  the  first  bold  word  of  freedom, 
City 

Who  first  that  word  declared,  America 
Salutes  you.  In  my  voice  speak  many  states, 

And  the  far  murmur  of  a  thousand  cities. 

You  gave  me,  in  my  darkest  hour,  your  light, 

And  your  rich  blood  of  patriotic  hearts,  and  now, 

In  love  and  tribute  and  just  recompense, 

I  set  my  seal  upon  your  golden  glory. 
charlotte:  O  State,  America,  and  you  who  bring 
Unto  mine  ears  the  songs  of  festival, 

I  feel  in  you,  in  all,  my  soul  burn  clear. 

Now  is  my  vision  with  old  banners  bright, 

Here  backward  gazing  on  the  years  gone  by ; 

Now  is  my  future  intertwined  with  you, 

For  peace  and  light  and  far  prosperties. 

Serve  we  together,  serving  each  for  all. 

Ye  of  the  past  I  will  remember.  Ye, 

Of  the  rich  future,  Hail! 

all  the  groups  :  [in  a  choral  cheer ]  Hail,  Charlotte ! 
[To  a  final  burst  of  music  all  flags  and  arms  are 
lifted  in  salutation.  Then  the  Pageant  van¬ 
ishes.' | 
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68th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  4361 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
February  26,  1925 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library 


AN  ACT 


Establishing  a  commission  for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  observance  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  patriotic  action  taken  by  the  people  of 
Mecklenburg,  County  of  North  Carolina  in  May,  1775,  in 
declaring  their  independence  of  the  English  Crown. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
there  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  Mecklenburg  Sesquicentennial  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  commission)  and  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  eleven  commissioners,  as  follows :  Three  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  four  Sena¬ 
tors  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  four  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  The 
commission  shall  serve  without  compensation  and  shall  select 
a  chairman  from  among  their  number. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $5,000  to  be  expended  by  the  commission  for  actual  and 
necessary  traveling  expenses  and  subsistence  while  discharging 
its  official  duties  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $10,000  to  be  utilized  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission 
for  the  appropriate  participation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  celebration  and  observance  at  the  city  of  Charlotte, 
county  of  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  on  the  18th,  19th,  20th, 
21st,  and  22d  days  of  May,  1925,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  patriotic  action  of  the  citizens  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  County,  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1775,  in  declaring  their 
independence  of  the  English  Crown. 

Passed  the  Senate  February  25,  1925. 


Attest : 


GEORGE  A.  SANDERSON, 

Secretary. 
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